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JUBILEE’S BOOK SALE 


$9.95 EACH 


124) ICONS, edited by T. Talbot Rice. A 
large scale book of color plates of Russian 
icons, some famous, some relatively un- 
~ ay , with detailed descriptions of the 
plates. 

153) THE GOLDEN GOSPELS OF ECH- 
TERNACH. One of the most beautiful 
books ever printed: a long study (with 
110 full-color and black-and-white pages 
of all the illuminations) of a tenth-century 
Gospel book. Long known to only a hand- 
ful of the select, the codex upon which 
this book is based is one of the great 
artistic monuments of the early Holy 
Roman Empire. (List price, $25) 


$8.50 EACH 


131) GIOTTO, text by Jean Dominique 
Rey. Large-size, full color reproductions 
of 28 frescoes in the Upper Church at 
Assisi, depicting évents in the life of St. 
Francis. (List price, $17.50) 


$5.00 EACH 


ARCHITECTURE OF TRUTH, 
photographs by Lucien Hervé; quotations 
and notes by Francois Cali; text by Ray- 
ner Heppenstall. A beautiful, graphic por- 
trayal of the twelfth-century Cistercian 
abbey, Le Thoronnet, in Provence. (List 
price, $15.00) 


$4.00 FOR THE SET 


71) ST. BRIDGET OF SWEDEN, by 
Johannes Jorgensen. A colorful biography, 
now a classic, of the widowed mother of 
eight children who went to Rome at the 
age of 46 and became an outspoken critic 
of contemporary abuses in the medieval 
Church (“Pigs dressed up as clerics,” is a 
term she used in a letter to a papal gov- 
ernor). Two volumes. (List price for the 
set, $8.50) 


132) 


$3.50 EACH 


133) CONTEMPORARY CHURCH ART, 
by Anton Henze and Theodor Filthaut ; 
edited by Maurice Lavanouxz. New direc- 
tions in religious art, in stone, metal, 
cloth and wood. Text and pictures show 
the widespread experimentation as artists 
try to stay close to tradition, avoid imi- 
tation and find a living expression of the 
Church today. (List price, $7.50) 


$2.50 EACH 


115) PATRISTIC HOMILIES ON THE 
GOSPELS, trans. by M. F. Toal. Sermons 
from the first Sunday of Advent to Quin- 
—— by the Fathers of the Church, 
wit the frst English translation o/f 
Aquinas’s Gospel commentary, CATENA 
AURBA, (List price, $7.50) 


134) THE FILM OF MURDER IN THE 
CATHEDRAL, by T. 8. Eliot and George 
Hoellering. The complete scenario of the 
famous verse play, revised for the screen, 
about the murder of Thomas @ Becket. 
Separate prefaces by Eliot and Hoellering 
describing how the movie was put to- 
gether, and illustrated with drawings and 
photographs. (List price, $6.00) 


$2.00 EACH 


43) THE BOOK OF THE SAVIOUR, 
edited by Frank Sheed. An excellent col- 
lection of ae on Our Lady by dozens 
of authors including Chesterton, Karl 
seer Vann, Knox and Belloc (List price, 
75) THE SIGN OF JONAS, by Thomas 
Merton. A day-by-day account of life at 
Gethsemant, by the famous Trappist monk. 
(List price, $3.50) 

125) ATHOS, THE HOLY MOUNTAIN, 
by Sidney Loch. A knowledgeable book 
. out the famous center of eek Ortho- 
ory, y 

neighboring village for 25 years. 
price, $5) 

136) MAZZINI AND THE SECRET S0O- 
CIETIES, by EZ. EH. Y. Hales. The story 
of the decisive early years of the romantic 
revolutionary whose ideas sparked the 
Italian uprising of 1848. (List price, $4.95) 
137) DOCTOR RABELAIS, by D. B. 
Wyndham Lewis. A friendly critique of 
the fast-talking, high tempered, slightly 
alcoholic Renaissance friar who was at 
times so amusing he had a wit named 
after him. (List price, $4.00) 


a Scotsman who lived in a 
(List 


126) WORLDS APART, by Tudor Ed- 
wards. An account of a tour of the living 
sources of Western monasticism, Car- 
thusian, Camaldolese, Benedictine, Cister- 
cian, (List price, $4.50) 


147) THE CARAVELS OF CHRIST, by 
Gilbert Renauld. The epic story of the dar- 
ing Portuguese navigators, who, with their 
priests, explored Africa and the far East 
and brought about at least the partial con- 
version of these areas. (List e, $5) 


148) EARLY SITES OF CHRISTIANITY, 
-_ Peter Bamm. An unusual travel book: 
the author retraces the footsteps of the 
Apostles and the first Christians, covering 
the Middle East and the Mediterranean. 
(List price, $4.50) 


150) A GRAMMAR OF ASSENT, by John 
Henry Cardinal Newman. One of New- 
man’s greatest works, in which he explores 
the nature of faith, in terms of inference 
and assent. (List price, $3.50) 


$1.50 EACH 


136) THE PATH TO ROME, by Hilaire 
Belloc. The cynosure of Belloo’s apologetics 
—his pilgrimage on foot from Toul, in Lor- 
raine, through Western Europe to Rome, 
Hr +1 Edwardian travelog. (LAist price, 


118) MYSTERY OF THE CHARITY OF 
JOAN OF ARC, by Charles Peguy. The 
great French writer’s major work, describ- 
ing the forces that led Joan to her mission 
and her Passion. (List price, $3) 


127) ABBE PIERRE, by Boris Simon. 
The amazing and ry ed account of the 
beginnings of Abbé Pierre's se of 
Emmaus and how they made France first 
aware of the poverty in her midst. (List 
price, $3.75) 


128) THE PROBLEM OF JESUS, by 
Jean Guitton. A_ great French thinker 
tackles the problem of the “historical 
Jesus,” vindicating the reliability of the 
Gospels, then turns his attention to Our 
Lord’s Divinit and Resurrection. A 
famous work. (List price, $3.75) 


129) THE SPIRIT OF THE SPANISH 
MYSTICS, compiled and translated by 
Kathleen Pond. A representative collec- 
tion of the Golden Age of Spanish mystical 
and religious writing, with special atten- 
tion to many of the lesser known but de- 
serving writers. (List price, $3.95) 


130) ONCE TO SINAI, by H. F. M. Pres- 
cott. The adventures of an _ ebullient 
fifteenth-century German friar, recounted 
by a famed medievalist. An engaging re- 
port of a popular pilgrimage to St. 
Catherine’s Orthodox monastery on Mt. 
Sinai. (List price, $5) 


138) GILBERT KEITH CHESTERTON, 
by Maisie Ward. A long, thorough and 
affectionate biography of the exuberant 
English journalist, wit and thinker, richly 
documented and interpreted by a long time 
friend and admirer. (List price, $3.00) 


139) THERESE OF LISIEUX, by Hazs 
Urs von Balthasar. The famous Swiss 
theologian quickly gets past sentiment 
and concentrates on the saint’s “engaged” 
theology which, he says, helps bridge the 
gap between the God of the Dg ope wert 
and the God of the ancient and the simple. 
(TAst price, $8.50) 
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142) COVENTRY PATMORE, by £. J. 
Oliver. A measured biography of the nine- 


teenth-century lyric and mystical poet, 
prose writer and celebrator of the joys 
of marriage. (List price, ($4.00) 

143) GOD’S FRONTIER, by José Martin 
Descalzo. An unusual novel about the 
miracles performed by a young workman 
in a drought-scourged Spanish town. The 
author, a priest, has won several literary 
prizes in Spain., (List price, $3.95) 

146) MEDIEVAL MYSTICAL TRADI. 
TION, by a Benedictine of Stanbrook. An 
exceptional essay on mystical theology, 
which starts with the early — mys- 
tics, discusses at length the Victorines, St. 
Bonaventure, the erman and Flemish 
mystics and concludes with St. John of the 
Cross. (List price, $2.75) 

149) PUT OFF THY SHOES, by Elizabeth 
Hamilton. A aa account by an 
English Catholic woman of her travels in 
the Holy Land, where she visited Jews, 
Moslems and innumerable Christians of 
various rites and sects. (List price, $3.50) 
151) THE MOUNTAINS OF RASSELAS, 
by Thomas Pakenham. A hair-raising re- 
port by a member of a famous English 
Catholic family of his search for the leg- 
endary mountain son of the royal Chris- 
tian princes of Abyssinia. (List price, $4) 
152) QUARTET IN HEAVEN, by Sheila 
Kaye-Smith. Four saints — Catherine of 
Genoa, Rose of Lima, Cornelia Connelly 
and Thérése of Lisiewx—re-examined by 
a brilliant English novelist. (List price, 


$2.75) 
$1.25 EACH 


91) THE DEAD SEA SCROLLS, by Geof- 
frey Graystone, S.M. An introduction to 
the scrolls and their times, by an English 
biblical scholar whose writing is clear and 
dramatic. (List price, $2.50) 

120) THE ESSENCE OF THE BIBLE, 
by Paul Claudel. An appreciation of Holy 
Scripture by one of France’s most pro- 
found thinkers. (List price, $3) 

141) ABBE PIERRE SPEAKS, trans- 
lated by Cecily Hastings and George 
Lamb. A collection of the “ragpicker” 
priest’s speeches (gathered by L. C. Rep- 
land) revealing his work among the 
destitute and homeless of Paris, his as- 
sault against the consctence of the world 
with “the wrath of love.” (List price, 
$3.50) 

144) THE BEGINNING OF THE ENG- 
LISH REFORMATION, by Hugh Ross 
Williamson. A brief, cogent discussion of 
the complex forces that often obscured 
the central religious dispute at the owtset 
of Christendom’s break-up in England. 
(List price, $2.50) 


$1.00 EACH 


11) ST. PAUL’S GOSPEL, by Ronald 
Knox. An admirably clear exposition of 
St. Paul’s teachings concerning the way 
Christ lives in his Church and in us. Msgr. 
Knox’s experience as translator of ihe 
Holy Bible makes him an especially well- 
fitted commentator. (List price, $1.75) 

35) WORDS OF FAITH, by Francois 
Mauriac. Six speeches delivered at various 
times during the last 30 years, which offer 
profoundly stimulating ideas on such 
themes as the earthly hope of Christians, 
the nature of anguish, and the future of 
Christian civilization. (List price, $2.75) 

97) TRIALS OF A TRANSLATOR, by 
Ronald Knox. Monsignor Knoz’s account 
of his doing of the Bible into Fnglish. 
With great wit and erudition, he sets 


forth his own theories of translation and 
answers some of the more 
criticisms. (List price, $2) 
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@ One of the least known qualities 
of the pig, generally speaking, is that 
itis metabolically very similar to the 
human. For this reason pigs are be- 
ing used in the germfree laboratories 
of Notre Dame’s Lobund Institute in 
studies of human disease (page 20). 
Bred and raised in a germfree state 
the pigs are proving to be excellent 
subjects for experiment. For one 
thing, they are large enough to pro- 
vide Lobund researchers with ample 
quantities of pure blood samples plus 
other fluids and tissues. Their size 
again, as well as their metabolic 
structure, makes them fit subjects for 
testing complicated operations, the 
equipment for which, especially flex- 
ible plastic, can be used in human 
surgery. For instance in studies of 
bile peritonitis in pigs a sterile plas- 
tic operating unit has been devel- 
oped. It is made to fit over the area 
where the surgeon will cut; instru- 
ments and anesthetic for the opera- 
tion are inside. The doctor, with his 
hands in Neoprene gloves, his head 
and shoulders in a sterilized helmet 
and jacket, can operate within a 
germfree atmosphere and thus prac- 
tically eliminate the danger of infec- 
tion now plaguing most old-fashioned 
operating rooms. 


@ Yves Simon, one of Jacques Mar- 
itain’s most brilliant students and a 
of Thomist 
philosophy in his own right, died 
this year on May 11 at the age of 58. 
At the University of Chicago — and 


well-known professor 


earlier at Notre Dame— Simon’s 
work, particularly on the nature of 
liberty, authority and free will, was 
light and inspiration to several gen- 
erations of American students of 


philosophy. His associates in the aca- 


In this issue... 


demic world were hardest hit by his 
death and were the first to express 
their appreciation of what he had 
accomplished in a short and seldom 
comfortable life. Professor John U. 
Nef, Chairman of the Committee on 
Social Thought at the University of 
Chicago, wrote of Simon’s work 


“ 


there : . unity in variety of 
outlook is essential . . . What Yves 
gave the students was the capacity 
to search for it themselves . . . he 
never sought to impose his own 
views or beliefs in connection with 
this kind of teaching. And so his 
work as a teacher was indispensable 
in building up the common universe 
of discourse which exists among our 
students as well as our faculty, in 
spite of their many beliefs and 
tongues . . .” Notre Dame professor 
Frank Keegan, who was taught by 
Simon himself, expressed his loss 
simply: “Notre Dame’s only genuine 
philosopher is dead.” James Collins, 
professor of philosophy at Saint 
Louis University and a long admirer 


called his 


work on the ontology of knowing “a 


of Simon’s writings, 
lean and classic statement about the 
union of the mind with being” and 
recalled that Simon’s “ardor for his 
vocation outstripped his publications 
and displayed itself most character- 
istically in the lectures which he de- 
lighted in giving . . . The last time 
I saw him... his parting words 
were a characteristic blend of inten- 
sity and innocence: ‘Surely, we can- 
not let our minds flag when there is 
so much more of the way to be ex- 
plored.” Yves Simon knew very well 
that the way led to the Way: may 
he rest in the peace of Christ.” 
Jacques Maritain’s tribute to Yves 
Simon is on page 2. 
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I knew Yves Simon over some forty years. He was one 
of my best and dearest students in France. In subse- 
quent and now distant years, we took part together in 
many intellectual and political encounters. I thus had the 
privilege of following first the development of his philo- 
sophical calling, then later his career as a teacher, his 
human and spiritual interests, his life as a husband and a 
father. From his remarkable Ontologie du Connaitre on, 
all his books, whether in French or in English, have been 
fraternal companions for me. 

He was not long in becoming a master in the field of 
philosophy. Yet with that sense of courtesy, humility 
and fidelity so exceptionally characteristic of him, he 
always persisted in speaking of me as his “master,” long 
after this had ceased to be true, for I had soon become 
but a friend and his “brother-in-arms.” Up till the very 
end, he evinced this same incomparable steadfastness of 
heart and mind. The last public lecture he gave — despite 
the illness from which he was suffering intensely -— at 
the University of Notre Dame, was thus a unique testi- 
mony of faithful affection, and one which, I was told, 
extraordinarily moved his audience. His elation was such, 
in its generosity, that at the end of the lecture he felt 
for a moment completely and happily freed from the 
physical torments in which he had begun it. 

He was so close to me, he was a friend so profoundly 
loved, his affectionate confidence admitted me so deeply 
both into his endeavors and into his sufferings, his death 
was for me so great a grief, that I find it almost impos- 
sible to set down the terribly inadequate words of the 
tribute I wish to pay here to his memory. 

* * x * 

Yves Simon’s devotion to philosophy, and his thirst 
for philosophical wisdom, were truly exemplary. As Fa- 
ther Leo Ward has rightly pointed out, his grasp of all 
the demands of intellectual work, and the patience, en- 
ergy, courage, perseverance and self-effacement with 
which he toiled all his life, are models for us all. 

In the midst of the most cruel, sometimes intolerable, 
physical pain, he continued, up to the very last days of 
his earthly pilgrimage, to dictate admirably lucid pages 
discussing and scrutinizing certain philosophical prob- 
lems which he wished to elucidate. When he was struck a 
few years ago by the implacable sickness which, alas! 
was to carry him off, he had just begun to plan a very 
comprehensive, even encyclopedic, task which, fully pre- 
pared as he had meanwhile made himself, would have 
been the crowning of his efforts and the masterwork of 
his mature years. He accepted the non-fulfilment of these 
lofty hopes, with keen regret, to be sure, but unshaken 
peace of soul; his passion for work had, in truth, the 
very quality of a religious offering, in that, with great 
personal disinterestedness, he regarded it all as a way of 
answering the call of God and making the talents he 
had received from Him fructify—as He pleased! To 
quote Father Ward again, “in his work and in his life he 
stood in fear and trembling before God.” 


Totally penetrating his entire make-up were an abso- 
lute honesty of mind and that primary quality of the 
philosopher, an uncompromising zeal for truth. He cher- 
ished Thomas Aquinas because he cherished truth, and 
he cherished truth more than he did Aquinas; and be- 
cause he cherished truth more than he cherished Aquinas, 
his very progress in truth made him cherish Aquinas 
with greater and greater awareness and determination. 
The more care he took to secure for himself the strongest 
possible Thomistic equipment, the more he mastered that 
equipment so as to pursue his own personal and creative 
quest for truth with an entire freedom of spirit. 

He cultivated friendship with veneration. No joy was 
greater for him than those long conversations where two 
friends enlighten one another and advance together into 
the mystery of intelligible being. As I write these lines, 
I keep thinking of the walks we once took in the Jura 
countryside in France, the memory of which, he later 
told me, was very dear to him— and is now still dearer 
to me. 

Yves Simon’s many books and articles covering an 
astonishing variety of fields—logic, metaphysics, the 
theory of knowledge, the philosophy of nature, moral and 


political philosophy — have been a great and original 


and illuminating contribution to the progress of peren- 
nial philosophy, and will, I am certain, be more and more 
recognized as a lasting part of that philosophy. And how 
eminent and inspiring a teacher he was (first at the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame, then with the Committee on So- 
cial Thought of the University of Chicago) ! How atten- 
tive he was to the intellectual personality of his students, 
how eager to help them and co-operate with them! They 
loved him in return. May they always keep alive the 
memory of his example! 

Since the early days when he studied Proudhon, he 
nurtured a special interest in matters social. Masterly 
works like “Nature and Function of Authority” and “The 
Philosophy of Democratic Government” were thus the 
fruit of a long meditation, enriched by historical experi- 
ence and rationally elaborated in the light of Thomistic 
principles. Nor did he ever hesitate to speak his mind in 
the field of the practical or to take a stand on the grave 
political issues of our time. He supported de Gaulle from 
the start. He was a staunch defender of freedom and 
democracy, a strong adversary of any kind of totalitari- 
anism. 

Throughout all the ordeals of human existence, he was 
fortified by an ardent faith and a life of prayer which 
made him cling more and more to the will of God and 
the mysterious ways of His providence. The dreadful and 
unceasing physical sufferings with which he was visited 
by God’s unfathomable love prepared him to approach 
the shores of eternal life with an admirably purified soul. 

His untiring philosophical work never distracted him 
from his human duties and responsibilities, especially 
those towards his family whom he loved with an im- 
mensely devoted, sometimes almost over-scrupulous, love. 





Letters to the editor 


GREEK ORTHODOXY 


Allow me to express my heartfelt satisfac- 
tion. After reading the article. “Greek Or. 
thodoxy” [March, 1961], I hastened to 
circulate it to anyone who happened into 
my office. I especially appreciated the very 
heartwarming way the author’s interview 
with His All Holiness, Patriarch Athena- 
goras, was presented. 

Truly, in this age of godless commu- 
nism, all Christian Churches must unite 
under one banner, regardless of our small 
differences, and meet this enemy of Christ 
with the only weapon effective, which is 
love and compassion. Your article was a 
step in the right direction, I feel. 

Rev. Fr. Leon A. Pacuis 
Holy Trinity Greek Orthodox Church 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


ENGLISH PORTRAITS 


Congratulations on Frank Monaco’s por- 
trait gallery, “Englishmen at Large” [June, 
1961] — another example of JUBILEE’s 
amazing level of photographic reportage. 
It was hard to decide which was more im- 
pressive, the psychological acumen or the 
degree of realistic technique; the latter 
allowed us even a glimpse into the world 
of Mr. Davenport’s musical preferences: 
opened up on his piano in the background 
we find the score of Bach’s “Italian Con- 
certo.” 

Kart Stern, M.D. 

Montreal, Quebec 


REPORT FROM VIRGINIA 


I have strong reactions to the “Report from 
Virginia” [yuBILEE, May, 1961]. First, it is 
a letter from Charlottesville, undeserving to 
be called a report from Virginia, and 
should not be put in a class with your 
reports from Italy, Switzerland, and other 
countries. There are conditions and _atti- 
tudes described which are true but do not 
give a complete or reliable picture of the 
strong movements and personal struggles 
going on here. The reporter takes no 
account of the effective Newman Club at 
the University in Charlottesville: but then 
she is apparently not a Catholic, and may 
not know about it. She does give credit to 
the Council of Human Relations and has 
made a rather calculating survey of 
churches from the integration angle, but 
where else in Virginia has she been? 

The complaint about anti-intellectual- 
ism does not allow for the strenuous work 
being done by many students too busy 
studying to “organize spontaneous rallies.” 
In spite of the “over-emphasis” on man- 
ners and courtesy that she deplores (but 
which has not kept numbers of Virginia 
gentlemen from spending their lives in 
dedication to public service), “plantation 
mentality” is no longer popular. There are 
problems here in addition to integration 
and anti-intellectualism as in other states. 
Many of us are busy finding solutions. 
(There is no use fighting some things, 
though. The tendency of women, in their 
brief hours of recreation, to talk about 
nothing but kin, gardening, and children, 
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will probably prevail here as it does in all 
social, ethnic and religious groups, as will 
the existence of an occasional teacher who 
can’t cope with a troublesome, thinking, 
child.) 

A report in Virginia should mention the 
Richmond Urban League, the symphonies 
at Norfolk and Richmond, the Council on 
State Legislation, the Virginia Museum of 
Fine Arts, the Catholic Interacial Coun- 
cil. 

My second reaction is perhaps more 
practical. It involves your reporter, per- 
sonally, and other Northerners who have 
come here to live. (I was one myself, 
twenty years ago.) Let them acquire solid 
information about Virginia history and 
politics and its present needs in housing, 
education, mental health, and the arts. 
Let them, having come here with a set 
of fine principles and enthusiasm, learn 
about us and then get to work. I hope this 
lady stays, keeping her principles and 
enthusiasm, growing in prudence, and 
teaching her sons, potential Virginia 
gentlemen, good manners because in Vir- 
ginia, good manners are essential to get- 
ting things done. 

CATHERINE KENNEDY BRUNOT 
Richmond, Va. 


I am sure you are sincere in your convic- 
tion that the writer of the article “Report 
from Virginia” is a person of breeding. 
She may well be, just as a baptized Chris- 
tian is potentially, and may be for a time, 
a genuine Christian. This makes her pres- 
ent condition all the more sad. For, if she 
has had the advantages of good breeding, 
then her infatuation with black people, 
which would seem to be the reason for her 
hatred of the University of Virginia, has 
so distorted her sense of values as to be- 
tray her into an attitude toward white 
people that can only be called contemp- 
tuous. She sneers at the courtesy of chil- 
dren in this country. 

When a man or woman begins to be 
emotionally involved with someone who 
is fundamentally inferior, they lose their 
sense of balance, and slowly but surely 
sink to the level of those they, in their in- 
fatuation, desire to “be with” more than 
they desire to “be with” those of their 
own value and worth. Self-respect is en- 
gulfed with infatuation. This is taking 
place among members of the white race; 
they are losing their self-respect; and they 
are earning more and more the contempt 
of the black race, as my black friends 
never tire of pointing out. The unbridled 
identification of many white folk to-day 
with an “idea” of the black race, and with 
what is an intense desire to share their 
way-of-life, is doing literally endless harm 
to both races in this country. The dam- 
age is just beginning. In one area alone 
its effects are plain. The whole cause of 
the Catholic Church in the South is being 
stymied by the forcing of the two races 
together. 

H. W. vanCovENHOVEN 
St. Augustine, Fla. 


The beautiful Americans have once again 
thrown stones at the ugly Americans. With 
their righteous fervor and noble ideals they 
and the “liberals” in government wil] 
make this country their kind of democra- 
cy even if they have to work and subjugate 
half of the population to do so... . 

» Wiituiram B. Disney, Jr, 

Richmond, Va. 


HAITIAN CLINIC 


Father Roger Rioux [“Tropical Clinic”, May 
1961] has been helped in his work in 
recent years by a non-denominational or- 
ganization which has been largely ignored 
by the Catholic press. It is the Happiness 
Exchange Foundation, which provides im- 
mediate help to people in New York City, 
and long-range help to institutions in the 
United States and abroad. It maintains a 
daily radio program over WABC from mid- 
night to 4 a.m. It has contributed to Notre 
Dame de Palmistres large sums of money, 
several shipments of supplies, an X-ray 
machine, and a motor boat. It has also 
financed a Catholic orphanage for the 
children of lepers in the Philippines, and 
a Catholic home for the aged in India, 
Now it is raising money to buy the 
Lourdes hospital a new X-ray machine. I 
am not connected with this organization in 
any way, but I feel that its work deserves 
recognition. 

A. BRUNEL 

New York, N.Y. 


ROTHKO’S PAINTINGS 


It seems to me that the remarkably high 
quality of JUBILEE is only hurt by a review 
such as the one in your April, 1961, issue 
of the work of Mark Rothko on exhibition 
at the Museum of Modern Art. 

The review of this show was called “The 
Long Run” and is a very strong statement 
of the fact that Mr. Getlein does not like 
or understand abstract expressionism. This 
seems to me, in itself, to disqualify him 
as a reviewer of this show. 

I think that one must realize that fash- 
ion is a psychological necessity for man 
and can be a real stimulant for creative- 
ness and for good. To compare the serious 
and dedicated work of a man like Rothko 
and its place in serious fashion (there 
are fashions in intellectual life, in litur- 
gical life and in art) with the more frivo- 
lous fashions such as yo-yos and _ hula- 
hoops seems to me an intellectual tomato- 
throwing. 

The work of a man like Rothko has 
great importance and I am sorry to see 
his work reviewed so irresponsibly and 
flippantly in JUBILEE. 

Wituram J. ScHIcKEL 
Loveland, Ohio 


JUBILEE’S ART 


Isn’t it sad that some of your readers are 
unable to appreciate the high quality of 
art in your publication? 

Your reproductions of old masterpieces, 
the charcoal and ink drawings, the letter- 
ing, Chancery cursive and others, and the 
colored insert stock, all used in such a 
creative way, make for a thoroughly en- 
joyable monthly treat for our family and 
for many more of your readers that I 
know of. Your “artiness” then, is a pleas- 
ure and I hope you keep it up! 

In our home these pages are all kept 


JUBILEE 
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to pin up in our children’s rooms so that 
by looking at them they can grow in a 
love and appreciation of things beautiful 
and in good taste in an age where medi- 
ocre and often offensive visual images are 
served up as daily fare. 

Rosaia ABOITIZ 

North Hollywood, Calif. 


THE POPULATION EXPLOSION 


In the article, “Population Explosion,” by 
Norman St. John-Stevas [May, 1961], ref- 
erence is made to the expected decline in 
birth rates in high-fertility high-mortality 
areas as life expectancy approaches the 
level of the developed countries. It should 
be pointed out that this is a fallacious 
argument. Declining mortality rates affect 
all age groups, but especially the younger 
and the older ages. The disproportionate 
decline in the younger ages results in 
more women capable of giving birth to 
more children. The disproportionate de- 
cline in the older ages tends to balance 
this with the net effect being only a 
slight reduction in the proportion of the 
population of childbearing years. Conse- 
quently, the birth rate may decline by 
only a small percent unless fertility is 
reduced by some other means. If declining 
mortality affected all age groups propor- 
tionately there would be no change what- 
soever in the birth rates. 

Italy has a life expectancy at birth 
around 65 and a crude birth rate of 18. 
Singapore has a life expectancy at birth 
around 63 and a crude birth rate of 48. 
These two countries represent two ex- 
tremes in birth rates and similar life ex- 
pectancies. It is obvious that the increase 
in life expectancy in Singapore had no 
appreciable effect on the birth rate. 

Statistics also show that diet has no 
effect on fertility. If anything, healthier 
women are capable of having more chil- 
dren than under-nourished women. 

The only rational approach to the prob- 
lem for Catholics is the dissemination and 
perfection of the rhythm method. If not, 
abortion, coitus interruptus and contra- 
ceptives will be used as all the evidence 
indicates in Catholic European countries. 

WittraM =LEASURE 
Princeton, N. J. 


EDUCATION 


Congratulations to the editors of JUBILEE 
for their forthrightness in publishing Mrs. 
James Murray’s letter regarding the Catho- 
lic school system [May, 1°61]. 

I am a Catholic mother who removed 
her children from a parochial school in 
which ninety children were jammed into 
one room taught by an exhausted nun who 
screamed all day. As a qualified experi- 
enced teacher I know that it is impossible 
for any adult to teach ninety six-year- 
olds in a creative way. 

In overcrowded classrooms the individ- 
ual child is robbed of an opportunity to 
develop initiative or an inquiring mind. 
Discipline methods are antiquated and 
often unjust. There can be no help given 
to remedial readers; they are automati- 
cally failed. 

For the last two years I have devoted 
every Saturday to private tutoring in the 
field of remedial reading. Ninety per cent 
of my students are from our Catholic 


‘school. It is pathetic to see parishes go 
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heavily into debt for school mortgages in 
order to create schools in which over- 
worked teachers are regimenting the stu- 
dents. There should be a small school 
with maybe three or four rooms for teach- 
ing religion on released time. 

What reason could there be for large 
schools with low scholastic standards, ex- 
hausted nuns, underpaid lay teachers and 
unhappy children? These means are not 
justified by the end—the teaching of 
catechism which could be achieved dif- 
ferently. 

VirciniA ROWLAND 
Roselle, Ill. 


TV IN THE CLASSROOM 


This is my first “letter to the editor,” but 
after reading Richard Goldman’s “Little- 
Read Schoolhouse” [April, 1961] here I 
come. 

He is a man we need. Not afraid to go 
the whole way; to the roots and smell out 
the real rat. 

Knowing the shallowness of the minds 
of most kids today resulting from sixty 
to eighty in every school room here with 
teachers just out of high school with no 
knowledge of material nor methods, then 
this idea of educational TV just does it; 
they will all lap it up as making life 
easier and easier for both pupil and 
teacher which is just what America can 
stand no more of. 

Down here where I am working, in a 
missionary negro parish, life is hard, very 
hard, for the people and their children. 
The kids get locked out on the street with 
a key around their neck till mother comes 
home from cleaning and caring for some- 
one else’s kids, at five p.m. The schools 
do not get any decent equipment nor do 
they get good teachers, for the most part. 
The nuns who come are usually sick or 
too old to be teachers. But I still would 
prefer one old and ill nun to 100 of those 
TV sloppy programs mentioned by Mr. 
Goldman. 

[Name Withheld] 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


BEDA COLLEGE 


Certainly enjoyed the article on Collegio 
Beda in the May issue of your wonderful 
magazine, but was a little dismayed to 
discover that you have removed me from 
the Order of St. Benedict. Actually, I am 
still very much a Benedictine monk of 
New Subiaco Abbey, and hope to become 
a Benedictine priest-monk before another 
year has passed. 

FrRATER ANSELM SHEEHAN, O.S.B. 

Rome, Italy 


The picture on page 14, lower left hand 
corner “The Beda” [May, 1961], is correct 
but the caption is wrong. The picture is of 
myself, who gave up the practice of law in 
New York (not Missouri) to come to 
the Beda two years ago. On completion of 
my studies, I will return to Jefferson City, 
Missouri, to serve under Bishop Joseph 
Marling, D.D., C.P.P.S. The picture on 
the right hand corner of page 14 (lower) 
is of Larry Zampese, an ex-airline pilot 
from New Zealand who is a third year 
student. 

Gennaro J. INGENITO 
Rome, Italy 





How often do you write 
under water? Throw 
away your ball point 
and get a real pen 


THE OSMIROID PEN 


has been so successful with 
JUBILEE’s Ikon Guild that 
more varieties have been added 


The Osmiroid fountain pen is now 
available with nibs for either the 
Chancery Hand or ordinary cursive 
(and in either right or LEFT HAND 
models). The price is $2.50 per pen. 
Orders of twelve or more pens re- 
ceive a discount of 20%. Other 
items include deluxe Osmiroid, 
points and wooden holders, and a 
remarkably fine selection of colored 
pencils. 

> FREE: With each pen a pam- 
phlet reprint of JUBILEE’s article on 
how. to write the Chancery Hand. 


JUBILEE’s Ikon Guild 
377 Park Avenue South, New York 16 


Enclosed is $ for the following: 


Osmiroid pen(s) @ $2.50. (Check 


box if you want the left-hand nib [].) 
Osmiroid lettering sets @ $6. 


Osmiroid #75 pen(s), the deluxe 
version of the regular Osmiroid, @ $4.00. 
(Check box for left-hand nib [). 

Osmiroid Rolatip fountain pens (for 
ordinary writing) @ $2.50. Circle type of 
nib: medium (also available in left- 
hand [)), fine, broad. 

(Orders of twelve or more 20% discount.) 


Points and holders 

——_Iridinoid italic reservoir penpoints, 
medium straight italic, per box of 86, 
$3.60. (Left-hand points may be included 
in the order. Give number desired here 
) 

Decro penholders (light wood, 
bevelled for a better grip) for the above 
points @ 20¢. 


Color pencils by the box 

—____Derwent color pencil bor(es). A full 
spectrum assortment made in England by 
a famous firm. Per box of 72, $13.50. 
Derwent color pencil box(es). Per 
box of 36, $6.75. 

Lakeland color pencil box(es). A 
handsome metal box of 12, $1.20. 


























Send with free pamphlet on writing the 
Chancery Hand to: 
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Newman’s Summer Bargain Sale 





1. THE LIFE OF CHRIST by Andres 
Fernandez, S.J. Translated by Paul 
Barrett, O.F.M.Cap. “One of Eu- 
rope’s foremost biblical scholars gives 
us a brilliant and all-inclusive life of 
Christ. It is the fruit of forty years of 
scriptural teaching and painstaking 
research.’“—Catholic Home Messen- 


ger. 
Pub. at $12.50 Sale $5.00 











2. SAINT VINCENT DE PAUL by M. V. 
Woodgate. “Using a few poignant 
events of Vincent’s life as a seminarian 
and young priest, the author quickly 
sketches the image of an intelligent, 
zealous priest.”—Vox Regis 

Paper Pub. at $1.25 Sale 50¢ 


3. THE PARISH, From Theology to Prac- 
tice by Hugo Rahner, S.J., editor. Trans- 
lated by Robert Kress. “. . . is well 
worth the reading by every priest and by 
every lay Catholic interested in his own 
parish and the work of the Church for 
souls.“—The Sign 


Pub. at $2.75 Sale 95¢ 





5. OUR LADY IN THE GOSPELS by 
Joseph Patsch. Translated by Rev. 
Basil Wrighton. “Using the four Gos- 
pels as the outline for his study 
Father Patsch fills in and rounds out 
his convincing portrait of Our Lady 
from his scholarly knowledge of bibli- 
cal criticism, ancient history, and the 
latest archaeological discoveries.’’— 
Ave Maria 


Pub. at $4.50 Sale $1.75 











6. THE PAPACY by Paolo Brezzi. Trans- 
lated by Rev. Henry Yannone. “. . . the 
main events of papal history and their 
significance. . . . it answers most of the 
questions that are raised about the 
Papacy.”—Information 

Pub. at $3.50 Sale $1.25 


8. THE CISTERCIAN HERITAGE by Louis 
Bouyer. Translated by Elizabeth Living- 
stone. A study of Cistercian spirituality 
and of the principal spiritual writers of 
Cistercian days. 

Pub. at $4.95 Sale $1.50 


10. THE SOCIAL ORDER OF TOMOR- 
ROW by Otto von Hapsburg. Translated 
by Ivo Jarosy. Foreword by Christopher 
Hollis. “The author sketches the social 
principles that should prevail if Europe 
is to gain the social stability and order 
essential for survival in the future world 
of automation and atomic power.”— 
Catholic Review Service 

Pub. at $2.75 Sale 95¢ 


11. THE SALVATION OF THE UNBE- 
LIEVER by Riccardo Lombardi, S.J. Trans- 
lated by Dorothy M. White. A scientific 
study of the thorny question of the mini- 
mum requirements for salvation. 

Pub. at $5.00 Sale $1.50 





12. WE HAVE A POPE by Msgr. Al- 
bert Giovannetti. Translated by John 
Chapin. A delightful yet dramatic 
account of the new Pope. Includes 
twenty-four , >tographs of His Holli- 
ness. 

Pub. at $2.75 Sale 80¢ 


PP 











13. A FATHER FABER HERITAGE edited 
by Sr. Mary Mercedes, S.N.D. de Namur. 
Extracts from such well-known books as 
ALL FOR JESUS, GROWTH IN HOLI- 
NESS, THE PRECIOUS BLOOD, BETHLE- 
HEM, THE BLESSED SACRAMENT. 

Pub. at $4.75 Sale $1.50 


15. THE BEST POEMS OF JOHN BAN- 
NISTER TABB edited by Dr. Francis E. 
Litz. A collection of the priest-poet’s 
finest achievements set down in chrono- 
logical order. 

Pub. at $3.00 Sale 80¢ 


18. 1859 IN REVIEW by Thomas P. Neill. 
Traces in broad outline the develop- 
ments of certain important trends of 
the last century. 


Pub. at $2.75 Sale 99¢ 





19. LEAVEN OF HOLINESS by Rev. = 
Charles Hugo Doyle. Conferences ad- 
dressed chiefly to Sisters, but easily 
adaptable to the needs of others. 

Pub. at $3.50 Sale 95c 
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21. SIMON CALLED PETER, by Mother 
Mary Simeon, S.H.C.J. Practical lessons 
for the spiritual life from the story of St. 
Peter as found in the New Testament. 
Pub. at $2.25 Sale 80c 


22. CATHOLIC REFORMER by Paul H. 
Hallet. A life of St. Cajetan of Thiene 
founder of the Theatine Fathers. 

Pub. at $3.75 Sale 95c 


23. THE FAMILY CLINIC by John L. 
Thomas, S.J. A well-known author brings 
his deep awareness of sociological and 
religious principles to bear on a large 
number of practical questions. 

Pub. at $3.95 Sale 99c 


24. MEMORIES OF PIUS X by Cardinal 
Merry del Val. Sketches and personal 
reminiscences carefully selected and 
beautifully written. 

Pub. at $1.50 Sale 75c 


25. DON BOSCO by Lancelot C. Shep- 
pard, The first biography of Don Bos- 
co to appear in English in many years. 
Pub. at $3.50 Sale 99c 


27. ERASMUS AND HIS TIMES by Louis 
Bouyer. Translated by Francis X. Mur- 
phy, C.SS.R. A fresh look at the Ren- 
aissance priest-scholar Erasmus. 

Pub. at $3.75 Sale 85¢ 


28. SCRIPTURE IN THE LITURGY by Rev. 
Charles Burgard. “Father Burgard has 
realized a wonderfully rewarding treatise 
on the liturgical cycle.’’“—Pastoral Life 

Pub at $3.00 Sale 75c 


29. MERCY UNTO THOUSANDS by Sis- 
ter M. Bertrand Degnan. The life story 
of Mother Mary Catherine McAuley, 
Foundress of the Sisters of Mercy. 

Pub. at $6.50 Sale $2.50 


30. OBERAMMERGAU. The picture story 
of Oberammergau, presenting eighty 
scenes of the Bavarian village, its sur- 
roundings, its people, and especially its 
famous play. 

Pub. at $3.95 Sale 90c 


31. THE BIG SYCAMORE by Joseph 
Brady. The living story of Ireland at the 
turn of the century. 


Pub. at $3.75 Sale 90c 


33. TO THE OTHER TOWNS by William 
V. Bangert, S.J. The story of Peter Favre, 
one of Saint Ignatius Loyola’s original 
companions. 

Pub. at $4.50 Sale $1.75 


34. THE SCHOLAR AND THE CROSS by 
Hilda C. Graef. “The scholar who is the 
subject of this book is an increasingly 
better known valiant woman of the 
twentieth century, Edith Stein, Jewess, 
outstanding modern philosopher, Cath- 
olic convert, Carmelite, and Nazi anti- 
Semitism victim.’—Catholic Review Serv- 
ice 


Pub. at $3.50 Sale $1.25 


35. MEDIATRESS OF ALL GRACES by 
Michael O’Carroll, C.S.Sp. “. . . will 
enable the educated Catholic layman to 
grasp a correct and sound view of Our 
Lady’s position in the economy of salva- 
tion.“—Catholic Review Service 

Pub. at $4.00 Sale $1.25 





36. A MAN OF GOOD ZEAL: St. 
Francis de Sales by John E. Beahn. “A 
biographical novel which maintains 
the perennial appeal of a novel to- 
gether with the authenticity of bio- 
graphical sources and the inspiring 
writings of the saint.”—Catholic Re- 
view Service 

Pub. at $3.75 Sale 95c : 
37. A MAN CLEANSED BY GOD by 
John E. Beahn. A novelized biogra- 
phy of St. Patrick. “A fast-moving 
fictionalized biography.’’—Liguorian 
Pub. at $3.75 Sale 95c 











38. FRANCISCAN PERFECTION by Ce- 
saire de Tours, O.F.M.Cap., translated by 
Paul Barrett, O.F.M.Cap. A sensitive pre- 
sentation of the rich spiritual insights of 
de Tours’ study on Franciscan spirituality. 
Pub. at $3.25 Sale 99c 


41. TELL ME ABOUT THE SAINTS by 
Mary Cousins. Beautifully illustrated by 
Margery Gill. “Brief, straight-forward 
accounts of the lives of twenty-three saints 
who lived from the first through the 
thirteenth centuries.“—The Catholic Li- 
brary World 

Pub. at $2.50 Sale 75c 


42. HEAVEN ON EARTH—Walking in 
the Presence of God According to Clare 
Fey, P.C.J. Edited by Rev. Joseph Solz- 








Order Form 


bacher, S.T.D., translated by Sister Mary 
Colman, P.C.J. Meditations of great wis 
dom, strength, and consolation by the 
foundress of the Congregation of the 
Poor Child Jesus. 
Pub. at $2.50 Sale 7%, 
44, MAN IS YOUR BROTHER by Abb: 
Pierre. A series of television talks and 
sermons. It presents the bare facts of 
how our brother around the world fares 
regarding the necessities of full humon 
living, food, health, housing, work ond 
knowledge. 


Pub. at $2.50 Sale 5 





tata, 


46. THE SISTERS ARE ASKING by: 
Winfrid Herbst, $.D.S. Not only for: 
Sisters but for all Religious who are: 
dedicated to God's service, both the: 
questions and the answers of Fr.: 
Herbst will prove to be enlightening: 
and interesting reading.’”—Domini-: 
cana i 
Pub. at $3.00 





Sale 9%: 


UT 





47. LIFE AFTER DEATH edited by th 
Earl of Wicklow. “An interesting coll. 
tion of articles, essays, and sermons om 
the topic of life beyond the grave. Auth- 
ors include Ronald Knox, Bede Jarrett 
C. C. Martindale, Herbert Thurston, Car. 
dinal Newman, and Baron von Huegel.’ 
—The Priest 
Pub. at $2.75 Sale 7 
48. THE MARTYROLOGY OF THE %& 
CRED ORDER OF PREACHERS translated 
by Rev. W. R. Bonniwell, O.P. One of 
the six official books of the Dominican 
liturgy used in the choral recitations o 
the Divine Office. 
Pub. at $4.00 Sale % 
49. ST. BERNARD OF CLAIRVAUX by 
William of St. Thierry. Translated by 
Geoffrey Webb and Adrian Walker. The 
story of St. Bernard’s life as recorded 
in Vita Prima Bernardi, which is the 
basis of every life of St. Bernard. 
Pub. at $2.75 Sale % 


50. THE DIGNITY OF LABOR by Albert 
LeRoy, S.J. Translated by John Frey. 
The part played by Catholics in th 
Work of the International Labor Orgor 
ization. 


Pub. at $1.25 Sale 5k 
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“The warm personality of Fr. Descalzo and 
the perception he exhibits in his analyses 

. the lessons he suggests to the rest of us 
can hardly fail to press home. This book is 
not only a spiritual retreat in itself; it leads 
to spiritual renewal.” 


— Rev. Donald X. Connolly 
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ivil Defense plans are a psychological preparation for life 


derground. Some reflections by Ned O’Gorman 


a 


i When 1,200 men and women gathered in New York’s 
ity Hall Park on last April 28th to protest a National 
Civil Defense Drill they violated the New York State 
fense Emergency Act. Fifty of the 1,200 were ar- 
‘rested ; the others, as guilty as they, were luckier since 

police had neither the time nor the paddy wagons to 
‘arrest more. None of the demonstrators, arrested or not, 


d any delusions about what they had done. They 


acted from the directives not of the law but of conscience. 


acted politically, in the face of national policy. 
"The New York State Defense Emergency Act requires 
citizens of New York to take cover at an appointed 
ime in shelters — or at any rate in places the Civil De- 
mse authorities have designated as shelters; under 
les s, in hallways, in subways, in cellars. At the time 
bf the recent drill a hypothetical bomb fell on New York 
Eity. If it had been a surface blast of a ten-megaton bomb 
le zone of complete demolition would have been about 
hree miles in diameter; a burst thirty miles above the 
arth could have set fire to combustibles over 5,000 miles. 
L 1,500-megaton attack would have resulted in the death 
f one-third of our nation’s population. The dead, the 
n imed, the buried, the suffocated and the incinerated 
h their shelters would have made New York City into a 
ity of pestilence and corruption. Shelters would have 
en of no use. ; 

| The long range effects of such an attack are difficult to 
ttermine, though the scientists speak of them with 
orror. We know now that a new bomb is being devel- 
bped, a bomb that would pour down a flood of “neutron 
x” which would destroy all life but not cities or build- 
igs, leaving intact an entire nation for its conquerors. 


Ms rators against the Civil Defense 
e arrested by police. 


The New York Times writes of it as a sort of death 


ray that is deliberately designed to maximize the killing 
flux of neutrons but to minimize (and perhaps eliminate 
entirely) the aftermath of radioactivity. Atomic weapons 
—like diseased rats— can destroy as much as the pesti- 
lence they carry increases; the possibilities of nuclear 
power aré infinitely various and the chaos and destruc- 
tion they carry. increases each time the atomic world is 
probed and each time that world reveals some new aspect 
of its energies. Nuclear power adds to itself violence upon 
calamity upon destruction. 

The demonstrations pointed to the moment when the 
populace would run in a final stampede to shelters, when 
the chips were down, when summit meetings, diplomacy 
and prayers for peace suddenly gave way to sirens wail- ' 
ing without warning throughout the land. The demon- 
strations pointed to the possibility of the bomb, crushing, 
exploding, ‘contaminating. This curious drill had the 
air of a dry run and the employees sitting in their offices 
or standing at the windows looking down on the police 
and the demonstration seemed involved in a comedy 
where the limb being sawed from the clown was the 
limb the audience was sitting on. 

* * OB 

The. Committee on Fallout Protection of New York 
State has published a short report, Survival in a Nuclear 
Attack, as a counsel to the citizens they guide to shelters. 
Good companions to it are the essay, Community of Fear, 
by Harrison Brown and James Real, published by the 
Center for the Study of Democratic Institutions, and 
an article by Gordon C. Zahn in the May, 1961 issue of 
Worldview. The- Committee’s report describes in lurid 
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A sketch from the U.S. Government’s pamphlet, THE 
FAMILY FALLOUT SHELTER, shows the pattern of radiation “at 
24 hours after detonation.” 


drawings and a dispassionate text the bomb, the blast 
and the radiation but when it must go further than 
radiation and consider the “radiation-world,” when it 
must approach the reality of destruction and the morbid 
and psychological effects of the bomb, it says (as we 
shall see), very neatly, nothing. In this report, couched 
in what Zahn calls the “inevitably destructive logic of 
violence,” the bomb has a neuter, pallid, ghost-like face. 
The report speaks of a “shield that will save many mil- 
lions of our people, assure our survival as a nation and 
preserve our American Institutions and way of life,” but 
it says nothing of the institutions and people that in the 
report have been destroyed; for the report is based on 
the inevitability of attack—the bomb and the attack 
seem to have no “personality” for the committee; they 
are undifferentiated threats, totally without consequences 
that cannot be obviated by civil defense, that will “some- 
how” take care of the aftermath — though of this after- 
math we are given only the vaguest hints: the bomb falls, 
huge number of people are exterminated, the cities are 
destroyed and in the interim between the blast and the 
re-entry into the world the blast has changed, men (the 


- lucky ones) will live in shelters, with fallout biscuits, ~ 


Bibles and diaries (the last two are suggestions of the 
10 























C.D. committee). When they return to the world outside, 
what then? What kind of world will receive the chosen 
survivors, for only an unspecified “some” will ‘be saved, 
if the shelter program proceeds as it has been doing —to 
save more would involve considerable use of under 
ground shelters, vast and complex. It is just this expam- 
sion of C.D. that gives us cause to worry. One suspects 
that clerks, taxi drivers and other hoi polloi will be 
sacrificed in favor of government officials and pilots. 
The facts tend to support the idea that radiation and 
ruins would repel life and in effect, attack the survivors, 
debilitating the psyche and the body with the aspect as 
well as with the physical effects of the blast. 

But what are facts to individuals are not necessarily 
facts to government nor to the defense committee. Gov- 
ernments are notorious for selecting facts to suit the 
case, whether they be political or as in the case of C.D, 
largely psychological. It suits the government mow to 
create an atmosphere of “preparedness,” which is to say 
that it suits the government to keep before the public 
two pictures, one of the bomb and the other of survival. 
Between the two there is a connection: the fallout report 
explains — 

“Our leading military authorities agree that ability 
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The new Noah’s Ark: A do-it-yourself concrete shelter for your own 




















basement is recommended by the government. “Specifically, under the 


National Plan, every individual who survives the initial blast 
is asked to be prepared to exist for a minimum of two weeks 
following an attack without any outside help.” 


to limit our casualties in event of an attack has definite 
military advantages. It would mean that an enemy must 
commit greater military and economic strength to the 
venture. It would thus take him longer to attain capa- 
bility... . 

“If an aggressor believed we could hold down our 
losses to some limit that would be acceptable, he would be 
deterred not only from direct attack on us, but also from 
extremely provocative or political adventures which might 
incur risk of precipitating nuclear war... . 

“Protection of our people creates ability to endure 
@ nuclear war, recover from the attack, and restore some- 
thing like our former way of life.” 

This language sets the tenor of the booklet. In its il- 
logic it is almost comic. The illogic lies in its assumption 
that somewhere in the mentality of the enemy there goes 
on a process of thought that C.D. organizations some- 
how have divined and can speculate on. The booklet’s 
language, based on political and militaristic rhetoric, 
treates at once a cloud of ignorance and an aura of in- 


tensity that persuades by its implications, not by its 
logic. This is language calculated to move men to action, 
but it points to a vast ignorance, a direction of mind 
that seems at its best an accident of political naiveté. 
The language puts the burden of the argument on war, on 
the rhetoric of war and on the logic of war (“our leading 
military authorities,” “ability to endure a nuclear war,” 
“recover from the attack,” “restore something like our 
former way of life,” etc.). The attack so feared by all 
men, is not conceived of as having its roots in time, It 
seems to be an event “fated” to happen. Life in a world 
geared to attack or in a world attacked — either life can 
hold nothing but darkness. The bomb is a fait accompli; 
we do not need the C.D. -officials to tell us that. Or that 
countries that possess it will be able soon—and may 
even now be able —to send it, land it and destroy. The 
vacuum in the defense organization is that it says nothing 
about either the world we shall live in if we survive the 
blast or of the world we must live in before we shall be 
able to survive the blast. It says nothing about the forces 
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that will have changed the world and nothing of the 
world that will be ours should we survive the forces of 
nuclear war. The reasoning of C.D. would turn the en- 
ergies of the citizens from the possibility of peace to the 
possibility of war, persuading us that if one is ready for 
war, peace will enter like a lamb to lie down with the 
lion. 

Of the world of devastation, of the world beyond the 
shelters, the Fallout Committee has these comments to 
make (italics are added) : 

WATER: j 

The soluble material (fallout material) can be effective- 


ly removed by an ion exchange type home water softener 
. . - The problem needs further study. 
FOOD: ike 

According to the National plan, the individual is ex- 
pected to sustain himself for two weeks. The local and 
state authorities are responsible for the next two weeks 
and the Federal Government begins to lend aid the fifth 
week. Up to now plans have not been perfected to accom- 
plish these steps. 

DECONTAMINATION : 

Following the shelter period and the decline of radia- 
tion intensities to less dangerous levels, a long process of 
decontamination should begin. This is the cleaning away, 
in some manner, of the radioactive fallout material from 
whole areas so that the beginnings of recovery can get 
underway. 


WHEN PEOPLE LEAVE SHELTERS 

There are many unsettled questions as to what people 

should do. 

RADIOLOGICAL INSTRUMENTS: 

Each shelter location should be required to have a 
dose-rate meter to show the intensities of radiation. 

This is the jargon of officialdom and what one wishes 
to read is the jargon of scientists ; jargon in such reports 
is unavoidable and depressing but we would have our 
jargon at least from the men who have been trained to 
know the mechanics of nuclear power. But since not one 
scientist is brought to give testimony the burden of the 
argument is flawed. What the language does indicate, 
however, is the kind of world that would come prior to 
attack, the world that would be able to withstand attack 
and preserve order and something of the structure of 
the state. How would that world be implemented to con- 
tain ion exchange type water softeners, dose-rate meters, 
dosimeters (“to indicate the cumulative dosage of radi- 
ation received”), and the other paraphernalia of sur- 
vival? We know that if C.D. could be extended to cover 
all possibilities of nuclear destruction the lives saved 
would be considerable, but the cost, financially and cul- 
turally, to the balance and sanity of the state is a ques- 


tion rarely asked and seldom discussed. 
} a s * 


The devastation of the bomb implies more than the 
destruction of life; something must be preserved so that 
life will be tolerable and the spirit nourished; the gov- 
ernment and the mechanics of progress that confer order 
and control the surge of life must continue to function. 
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Civil defense if it is not to be a joke must be seriog 
and the consequences of a “serious” program of ciy 
defense are perhaps not entirely pleasant to conten 
plate. Life will have to be reorganized; the world wi 
have to be changed into a shelter, into a fort that oa 
resist a bomb that someday may burrow into the ez 1 
and explode within shelters. Though there has ney 
been a way to determine the way and degree weapor 
of war and the war itself will alter life, in the case 4 
nuclear weapons there is good reason to believe that i 
will be changed into something new, not merely inf 
something different or uncomfortable. We know enoug 
about nuclear warfare and the effects of radiation an 
fallout to know that the world will cease to be what i 
was before. To protect us from that world, as well 
from the bomb, C.D. must look to. the future in terms 
a radical change of life from life above the earth to li 
beneath. And since most men are far more afraid of wa 
than they are of the world the war will create they 
run and hide and build as the civil defense authoritia 
advise. If the will of the Civilian Defense Office is done 
and it is the will of men of power, our world will b 
changed into an armed shelter where we will learn t 
touch at every moment the fabric of life to see that 
does not quiver with radiation and that the walls « 
sturdy and able to stand against devastation. 

Civik defense, once it moves into high gear, will me al 
a shifting of men’s energies from working for peace t 
planning and anticipating attack. What the demonstra 
tion in City Hall Park demonstrated against was th 
folly of a national program that dwells on the possibil 
ties of destruction in such a way that a new world, im 
pregnable and populated by men twisted by fear intdy 
vigilance, will arise from the ashes of our commitmem 
to violence as the only solution to international and 
tional despair. Nor can we take very seriously the ide 
put forward by Vincent Wilson in a recent article ij 
The Commonweal: “The hard fact of a shelter in eve 
basement should replace the quaint picture of a rifle ove 
the mantle as the symbol of individual security.” 


The spirit cannot dwell long in such vigilance, wi ! 
the eyes ever turning back, with the mind pondering th 
unlimited disaster of the bomb. Harrison Brown in th 
study mentioned above writes: 

“Once the people are convinced that they can surviv 
the present state of the art of killing, a broad and signifi, 
cant new habit will have been introduced and accepted 


one grotesquely different from any we have known fot 
thousands of years—that of adjusting to the idea 4 
living in holes. From that time onward it will be simp 

to adjust ourselves to living in deeper holes. 

“Tens of thousands of years ago our Mousterian an 
Aurignacian ancestors lived in caves. The vast knowledge 
which we have accumulated during the intervening mi 
lennia will have brought us full cycle. The epic of man 
journey upward into the light will have ended.” [J 
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THE LAND & 
THE LITURGY 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY CHARLES HARBUTT 


Mount Saviour, a Benedictine monastery 
of the Primitive Observance in Elmira, New 
York, is built on the twin rocks of St. Peter 
and St. Benedict: the Church and the 
Rule; the Church giving life to the monas- 
tic community through Her Sacraments 
and tradition, the Rule directing the monks 
in a specific manner to the fullness of 
Christ, which is the fullness of the Church. 
Here, among hills that cry out the splen- 
dors of creation, as do the psalms of the 
Office the monks sing each day, and in the 
long turmoil of work and the seasons, thirty 
men work out the matter of life in that 
duration Berdyaev calls the eighth day of 
creation. 








“Listen, my son, to your Master's precepts, 
and incline the ear of your heart. Receive 
willingly and carry out effectively your 
loving Father's advice, that by the labor 
of obedience you may return to Him from 
Whom you had departed by the sloth of 


disobedience.” 





“To you therefore my words are now addressed 
. who are renouncing your own will to 

do the battle under the Lord Christ, the True 

King, and are taking up the strong bright 

weapons of obedience.” 


The life at Mount Saviour moves in the 
rhythm of the liturgy and the land, from 
the fields to the chapel to the silence of 
the cloister where the men of the monas- 
tery, after the sweat of the farm and the 
long lyric encounters of the Office, find 
recollection and the silence of the self with 
the Master, balm to the rigors of observance 
and work. 


























“He must tender the charity of brotherhood 
chastely; fear God in love; love their Abbot 
with a sincere and humble charity; prefer 
nothing whatever to Christ.” .. . 

“For as we advance in the religious life 

and in faith, our hearts expand and we 

run the way of God's commandments with 


> 


Because the monastery cannot go out 
into the world it draws the world to itself, 
to its life of praise and work, to its balance 
and to its joy. The Prior, Father Damasus 
Winzen, sees the monastic life as no mere 
method of exclusion and spiritual perfec- 
tion for the men of the community, but 
rather as part of the Church living the life 
of Her law and of Her Head. The monks 
are not the several barons of a small do- 
minion, they are stewards who have been 
called to bring the fullness of their life to 


unspeakable sweetness of love . . . 


the Church and to Her people while keep- 
ing in their own lives, by the Rule the 
necessary separation of self and purity of 
involvement that gives them the strength 
to be monks. 

At the center of the life, its beams and 
buttresses are the Psalter and the land, the 
Psalter giving heart and body to the method 
of praise, words to prayer and music to the 
understanding, and the land giving through 
its hard and recalcitrant forms suffering 
and trials of patience to the body. 
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A rat embryo is cut free of its birth sac inside the isolator and begins its germfree life. 


NEW HOMES FOR GNOTOBIOTES 


Notre Dame’s Lobund Institute raises 


germfree animals in plastic isolators 


Researchers at the University of Notre 
Dame’s Lobund Institute have been experi- 
menting with germfree animals (gnotobiotes) 
for the past thirty years, first under the direc- 
tion of Dr. James A. Reyniers, Lobund’s 
founder, and more recently under Professor 
Philip C. Trexler. Germfree animals enable 
scientists to make controlled observations on 
the effects of germs, injected by single type or 
in combination. Significant studies have al- 
ready been made in relation to dental decay, 
radiation sickness, amoebic dysentery, shock, 
cancer and lymphomatosis (a poultry disease 
of chickens which may be akin to cancer.) 

One of the major problems connected with 


A Lobund researcher works with germfree animals in a 
8x66 sterilized plastic room. He entered through a 
two foot hole in the floor, first squirming into 

the suit attached to it. An air hose inside the 

suit provides him with fresh air and keeps the 
temperature reasonable. Plastic rooms make it 

possible to raise many more and larger animals 

such as pigs, rabbits and goats. 


breeding and raising animals in a germfree 
state has been housing. For a while they were 
kept in stainless steel isolators, but these were 
expensive ($7,500 each), required a large and 
highly trained staff of technologists to main- 
tain, and were impossible to transport. Then 
Professor Trexler developed plastic isolators 
which are light-weight, cheap ($150 each), 
easily stored and may be shipped complete 
with germfree animals by air, rail or special 
station wagon. There are now colonies of 
Lobund gnotobiotes in about a dozen medical 
centers in the United States. With global ship- 
ments now possible, Lobund progeny turn up 
anywhere in the world at a few hours’ notice. 














A plastic bench isolator developed by Professor Trexler, 
which has made it possible to ship germfree animals to 
all parts of the world. The plastic chamber can be 
replaced; the aluminum base and frame, sterile lock and 
air system are permanent. 


Shoulder-length rubber gloves 
attached to the isolator allow an 
attendant to use her hands inside 
while standing outside. Plastic 
isolators leak less than the old 
steel ones but the rubber gloves 
are still subject to leaks from 
tiny punctures. 
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A rat is placed in a bag for transfer from bench 
isolator to shipping isolator through a temporary 
double door lock. Cages are too large to fit through the lock. 


AuGcUsT, 1961 








A rabbit is passed from 
isolator to another by means ois 
a tunnel linking the two unis 
In this way chambers may} 
cleaned regularly and the 
resterilized (with two pereg 
*paracetic acid) for use aga, 





A newborn rat feeds on its own 


ge during its first hour An attendant feeds a baby rat 
of life. 


cow’s milk and light cream. Little 
rats and mice are fed every two 
hours by hand. 
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Brother Lawrence Stewart, C.S.C., injects a germfree chick, 
raised on a poor diet, with parrot fever. This is 
one of the several experiments now in 
progress at Lobund. 


t 


Morris Wagner, bacteriology professor, prepa 
series of cultures from the caecum of a contré 
to determine the amount of bacteria pr@ 


Control animals are kept in a separate building 
normal germ-laden condi 
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A controversial social reformer alienates the authorities 


in an attempt to aid Sicily’s peasants : i 














“DOLCI’S EXPERIMENT | 


by Mary Lukas To step out of the Cathedral courtyard in 

’ Palermo is to step out of Europe. The sun- 
light shrinks in an oriental alley: shacks 
and shuttered walls start up on either 
side. Laundry is strung overhead and slops 
jostle close to it on their way to the 
ground. Caps down, hands over their knees, 
old men sit in the sun; barefoot children 
run in the mud like chickens. A woman leans 
in a doorway slowly eating pasta out of a 
‘dish; she has the slack, shut face of the 
desperately poor. Her look has more in it 
of separation than-hostility: you feel it 
in your back as you pass down the street. 

In the nearby villages of the coast and 
back over the scarred and violent landscape 
of western Sicily that look comes again—in 
the faces of the fishermen at Castellammare 
whose work season is only six months out of 
the year, in the contadini of Palma di Mon- 
techiaro who scratch a living out of the 
dusty earth, sometimes as many as fifteen 
on an acre and a half. In the east of Sicily 
the introduction of new industries—the oil 
fields of Gela and the growing tourist 
trade at Taormina and Syracuse—has put the 
economy on the upswing. But in the west 
things are the same or worse than they were 
before the war. In the huddled terracotta 
villages of the inland, half the popula- 
tion (by official statistics) are desti- 
tute or nearly so. Agriculture is unprof- 
itable on exhausted and eroded land. 
Families of eight and ten live in dirt- 
floor shacks sometimes sharing the single 
room with a donkey or a hen. At least half 
the population is illiterate; and the 
crime rate is high: eight out of every ten 
men in some places have spent a year or more 
in jail. The Mafia—which began as a secret 
resistance movement against foreign ag- 
gression—now preys on its own with utter 
ruthlessness and extends its influence to 
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every level of Sicilian society. "We Si- 
cilians are bad people,” an old contadino 
regretfully told a visitor last spring 
"No people in the world are as bad as we 
are." 

In 1956 the old island with all its mis- 
ery was unexpectedly thrust before the eye 
of the world. A handful of Sicilian demon- 
strators, including a controversial social 
reformer named Danilo Dolci, were hauled 
before a Palermo court to answer minor 
_ charges from trespassing to the disturbance 
of the peace. The men arrested were a group 
of unemployed farmers and fishermen who had 
gone of their own volition one morning to 
work on a public road in bad need of re- 
pairs. When the police arrived to drive 
them off, there was a little fuss but no 
violence. The men sat down on the road and 
told the carabinieri who were attempting 
to load them into police trucks that "to 
keep us from work is to commit murder." 

Danilo Dolci, a fat man in glinting eye- 
glasses and a baggy sweater, arose to answer 
the court. 

"I am no anarchist," he said with great 
seriousness, "but a man who desires that 
all of his fellow humans participate ina 
minimum of civilized life. When winter came 
to our quarter, thirteen persons committed 
suicide out of. despair. Another murdered 
for 3,000 lire. I believe that for men to 
stay unemployed for six months out of the 
year is a crime against society. The Ital- 
ian constitution guarantees us the right 
and gives us the duty to work." 

The speaker was an old hand at protest. A 
man of enormous determination and of com- 
plex motivation, Dolci in 1952 had come to 
Trapetto, a very poor village on Sicily's 
northwestern coast where he had lived 
briefly as a child. An architect (and. born 
Catholic) who had abandoned his profession 
in order to help the poor, Dolci first 
worked at Nomadelfia, a short-lived Chris- 
tian community for war orphans organized 
by an Italian priest: Now Dolci wanted to 
apply its principles of brotherhood and 
cooperation to Trapetto'’s problems. His 
relentlessly literalist interpretations 
of Scripture soon brought him into conflict 
with local authorities, civil and reli- 
gious, and eventually led to a complete 
break with the Church. But while Dolci's 
Gospel vocabulary thereafter became more 
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and more riddled with citations from Gandhi, 
Schweitzer and Tolstoy, his Gospel preoc- 


cupation with the plight of the poor re-- 


mained as single-minded as ever. 

Dolci began his work in Trapetto by en- 
listing help from the lotal people to build 
a house he called Borgo di Dio (the Village 
of God) to shelter the destitute. He begged 
medicine for the sick and gave the jobless 
work building a road to-the house. When 


piecemeal job-making proved no solution, he § 


petitioned the government to dam and divert 
the nearby River Jato to irrigate the pow- 
dery land. When the government refused, 
Dolci lay down in the house of a child who 
had died of starvation and announced that 
he would eat nothing until the authorities 
took some steps to help the community, or 
until he died. The sight of Dolci, his great 
bulk spread out on a mat in the dead child's 
house, refusing food and talking patiently 
with visitors, was impressive even to the 
authorities. After a week, his incorri- 
gible virtue gained a limited triumph. No 
dam was built but the government took its 
first steps toward aid for the town. 

From Trapetto, Dolci turned his atten- 
tion to Partinico, a bandit-ridden sprawl 
of land about five miles away. Dolci, who 


‘wanted to make himself as much as possible 


a part of the community and to make the 
problems of the people his own, married the 
widow of a local Syndicalist who had been 
murdered by the Mafia and adopted her chil- 
dren. With her help and that of casual vol- 
unteers, Dolci began collecting data about 
this large area, trying to interest the 


_ people in scientific work methods and to 


persuade them of the value of cooperative 
action. He agitated tirelessly for the dam 
and for police action against pirate traw- 
lers in Castellammare Gulf who were deci- 
mating fishing fields already unable to 
support the population. All in vain. By the 
early winter of 1955 conditions were s0 
desperate that Dolci led 150 of his out-of- 
work neighbors down to the seashore for 4 
common fast to call attention to the cri- 
sis. In February he led them out again, this 
time with picks and shovels to 4 road called 
Valguarnera that winter rains had made im- 
passable. By this time the authorities had 
had enough. Police packed the demonstra- 
tors into vans and wheeled them off to 
jail. 
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This proved to be a mistake. To Dolci's 
defense at the trial came a formidable ar- 
ray of Italian intellectuals; but Dolci 
himself was his own best defense. Charges 
of violence on the part of the demonstra- 
tors or of leftist collusion withered be- 
fore the nobility of his address. As time 
went on and journalists filed accounts of 
the proceeding to newspapers on the Con- 
tinent and overseas, it became plain to the 
authorities that somebody. had made an em- 
barrassing mistake. In the end the judge 
gave the demonstrators a retroactive sen- 
tence of fifty days to cover the time they 
had spent in jail and fined them $32. 

Inquiries and good wishes poured into 
Dolci'’s headquarters fromall over Europe— 
from wellwishers of every shade of belief, 
from Aldous Huxley and from Abbe Pierre. 
There were invitations to come and lecture 
from Laborites in Britain, Catholics in 
France, Socialists in the Scandinavian 
countries. But the economic condition of 
Dolci's operation continued to be precari- 
ous. Areport he published on conditions in 
the Palermo slums involved him in an ob- 
scenity action and by the winter of 1957, 
Dolci and his friends were living on only 
one meal a day. When the Russians offered 
him the Lenin Peace Prize of $25,000, Dolci, 
though not a Communist, accepted with very 
little hesitation, an act which, however, 
alienated many supporters in other coun- 
tries. 

He announced at once his intention to 
establish what he called "Centers of Study 
and Initiative for Full Employment" in five 
homogeneous zones of western Sicily. With 
the money he received from an Italian lit- 
erary prize about the same time, Dolci went 
on a speaking tour of Europe. Committees in 
various countries pledged themselves to 
the support of the centers: the British 
backed Menfi; the Swedes, Roccamena: the 
Dutch, Cammarata; the Swiss, Corleone; the 
Italians, Partinico. The Lenin Prize made 
it possible for Dolci to hire qualified 
professionals to help him in his work. 
After interviewing several hundred agri- 
cultural technicians at the University of 
Naples, Dolci found five with the temper- 
amental qualities he wanted and hired them. 

Up to this point most of the help he had 
had came from amateurs: local people or 
idealistic North Italian students who had 
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read about him in the papers. The outsiders 
had lived with him under uncertain condi- 
tions, sleeping on the floor in the early 
days, sick often because unable to make the 
necessary physical adjustment, following 
him gropingly to whatever task lay immedi- 
ately at hand. Dolci himself grew in what- 
ever direction was necessary. He studied 
irrigation and urban planning, became an 
expert in soil drainage and garbage dis- 
posal. He found what he thought were some 
obvious solutions to the misery he saw 
about him, and when his agitation got no 
audience, he took on himself the hunger of 
the poor and exhibited it dramatically to 
the world. 

Now his work entered a second phase. The 
presence of technicians gave it solidity 
and direction; the support of his friends 
on the Continent made it unnecessary for 
him to resort to the extremist methods he 
had used. The radical demonstrator showed 
himself an administrator of considerable 


talent. The centers operated on his prin- 


ciples and with his procedures. Workers 
tried to penetrate the impoverished areas 
as friends, listening to the people and 
learning their problems, helping them to 
work out solutions and to implement them in 
this island of pride and passion—by gentle, 
non-violent means. Connected with all the 
centers were social rooms, technical as- 
sistance classes and model farm plots. 
There were "afterschools" to help children 
with their homework, discussion groups, 
movies, and attempts to form cooperatives. 
There were also periodic "Full Employment 
Congresses” organized to bring the ex- 
perts, the authorities and the people to- 
gether to talk about what progress could 
be made. 
€ * * 

But the problems remain many and dif- 
ficult. In regions already in the process 
of development, the cause for concern is 
the rhythm and direction.of the move. Ina 
backward, static region the worst problem 
is the fact that most people do not even 
realize that development is possible. 

In a recent trip to the United States to 
solicit help, Dolci illustrated this with 
a story. 

"For years,” he said, "my co-workers 
and I had been studying various forms of 
waste. .On meeting a peasant one day—a nice 
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lively fellow—I asked him if there were any 


_ forms of waste where he lived. I had to do 


this with certain circumlocutions, since 
there is no word for waste in the Sicilian 
dialect. 

"The man thought for some time. After a 
while he replied: ‘Apples can fall froma 
cart and get squashed so that they cannot 
be sold. Worms can enter fruit so that they 
drop off before they are ripe. Animals and 
people fall ill so it is necessary to call 
the doctor. Isn't this waste?' 

"And as I walked with the peasant. outside 
the village I could see great piles of 
manure that could be used for fertilizer 
left to mineralize or be burnt. (Peasants 
say it dirties the ground.) Looking toward 
the Belice valley, where a dam on the river 
Bruca could have trapped enough water to 
irrigate 15,000 acres, I could see the 
water running unchecked to the sea. Look- 
ing to the mountains I could see them bare 
and eroded with great landslides; without 
trees, without terracing, the remaining 
earth is being carried away. And all around 
me was the greatést waste of all—that of 
men themselves, these intelligent men who 
are willing to work but have not the neces- 
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sary technical and cultural means to help 
themselves." 

However, after almost ten years of Dol- 
ci's presence in Sicily and two years of 
his centers' work, certain results are vig- 
ible this fall. The dam-on the River Jato 
that Dolci first asked for in 1952 is at 
last about to be built. Street-paving and 
drainage systems have been installed in 
parts of Trapetto and Partinico. Two farn- 
ers’ cooperatives have gotten as far ag 
shipping produce to dealers on the Conti- 
nent. As a result of the popular outcry in 
Sicily and Italy over accounts of police 
torture in Dolci's book Report from Paler- 
mo, such cases no longer seem to occur, 
According to Dolci'’s workers, there has 
been a subtle change which promises well 
for the future in attitudes toward cooper- 
ation on the part of local people who have 
become involved with the centers. But for 
the casual tourist who passes through the 
island little seems changed. The pirate 
trawlers still fish undisturbed in the 
Gulf, the young men in Palermo still stand 
around in the plazas with their hands in 
their pockets, the old men in the villages 
still sit in the sun. © 
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The trial of 


Lady Chatterley 


ON NOVEMBER 2, 1960, an English 
jury found Lady Constance Chatterley 
“not guilty” — not guilty of what, it 
forgot to say. Thus it provided a sur- 
realist ending to an Alice in Wonder- 
land trial. The judge never seemed 


_ quite clear as to what kind of case 


he was supposed to be trying. The 
defense witnesses had, for five days, 
witnessed furiously in all directions 
at once. The prosecution had neg- 
lected to call any witnesses at all, 
except for one impassive policeman, 
but had added to the confusion any- 
way by asking irrelevant questions 
and flying into a rage with the 
answers. 

The excuse for all this decorous 
bedlam was the new Act of 1959, re- 
lating to obscene publications. Ac- 
cording to the act, any book tending 
to deprave and corrupt was prosecut- 
able— unless its literary, or other, 
merit was so great that, in balance, 
its publication would prove for the 
public good. There was in this first 
test case much jousting with diction- 
aries over the words “deprave” and 
“corrupt” (and “tend” and “to”) ; 
but the real trouble came from the 
question of literary merit. 

No one had ever attempted to 
prove literary merit in a court of 
law. The effort was to prove funnier 
than anybody could have anticipated, 
and has been recorded in ample, oc- 
casionally unprintable (in the old 
sense) detail in The Trial of Lady 
Chatterley (Penguin, 95¢). 
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The first problem was to get hold 
of literary experts to testify. This 
might have been worth a whole trial 
to itself. Nobody has ever defined 
what a literary expert is supposed to 
be. By any rigorous test, there prob- 
ably wouldn’t be more than a dozen 
or so in any generation; but the de- 
fense somehow managed to come up 
with 300. (Only 35 were needed, as 
it turned out, but hundreds more 
were reported eagerly waiting to 
down pens and descend on the Old 
Bailey.) Never was there such a har- 
vesting of experts. 

And all of them were willing to 
testify to the same effect. This was 
perhaps even more astounding. Liter- 
ary experts are thought to be a thorny 
group; but now, whole busloads of 
them were arriving to testify for 
Lady Chatterley, and not one could 
be found by the prosecution to testify 
against her, even for the sake of an 
argument. Had the question been 
simply one of censorship, this closing 
of ranks would have been understand- 
able; but it wasn’t. It was one of 
literary merit. 

The prosecutor (Mr. Griffith 
Jones) accepted the experts more or 
less, consoling himself with an occa- 
sional sneer at their qualifications 
(Leicester University, in a grumpy 
voice). Unfortunately, he didn’t know 
how to ask questions about literary 
merit, and his heckling swiftly de- 
scended to farce. He would read out 
isolated passages in a wooden voice, 


and say, “is that good writing,” and 
“that is, is it not, bad writing?” and 
the experts would answer yes or no; 
and because they were experts, and 
there were no other experts, that had 
to be that, It was pointed out to Mr. 
Griffith Jones once or twice that even 
Shakespeare contained some bad sen- 
tences. The point seemed new to 
him; he decided to press on regard- 
less with his strange methods. 

By taking this conscientiously 
Blimpish stance, the prosecutor pretty 
much ruled himself out of the discus- 
sion; he fulminated on the fringe of 
it for most of the trial. The literary 
questions of intent and achievement 
had to be put by the defense, Mr. 
Gardiner. What was D. H. Lawrence 
up to, anyway? And did he get 
there? 

Perhaps a law-court is the wrong 
setting for this kind of symposium. 
At any rate, the discussion that 
bubbled up around Lady Chatterley 
was almost as superficial as a pub- 
lisher’s advertisement. It soon became 
clear that the experts were so hell- 
bent on fighting censorship that they 
had given very little thought to their 
literary analysis. The book was beau- 
tiful, it contained beautiful passages, 
it ranked “enormously high.” Una- 
nimity on this level was less difficult 
to understand. They had given only 
so much thought to the book as was 
needed to thump the prosecution. 

They won the day, of course — but 
it may have been a bad day for liter- 
ary experts, all the same. In humili- 
ating the very vulnerable prosecutor, 
they made some outrageous claims 
for the book, which must have 
troubled them a good deal since. 
Over here, when Lady Chatterley 
was tried, several experts at least 
agreed that the novel was not a ter- 
ribly good one. Trained opinion is at 
best divided on the matter, which 
means that the British public can 
only have been seriously misled by 
the unanimous endorsement of the 
defense experts. 


It was, taking a larger view, a bad 
day for literary honesty. Few books 
in literary history deserve this kind 
of inflated testimonial. Certainly Lady 
Chatterley’s Lover isn’t one of them. 
It is a curious book, and anything 
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by Lawrence has an intrinsic interest. 
But to treat it as a masterpiece argues 
either dishonesty or incompetence. 
Or a frantic reaction to an infuriat- 
ing prosecutor. 

Lady Chatterley’s Lover is, to be- 
gin at the beginning, a very literal 
allegory of life in post-World War | 
England. The prosecution, working 
tirelessly at its gruff, philistine pose, 
claimed that this was an esoteric 
view of the story, which only an 
over-educated few would ever catch 
on to; but in fact, it sticks out like 
broken umbrella spokes. The allegory 
is so imperfectly submerged in the 
story that Lady Chatterley has rightly 
been called more a tract than a novel. 
In spots, D. H. Lawrence does every- 
thing but abandon the conventions of 
fiction altogether. 

The allegory is quite poorly real- 
ized too. The characters are simply 
types, enlivened variously by the au- 
thor’s venom or affection. Lord Chat- 
terley is an arid, impotent intellectual, 
the kind of literary expert who might 
have testified in the trial of, say, 
Ulysses; Constance Chatterley is 
simple, warm, plastic—the British 
Woman, perhaps, or just the British 
public; Mellors, the game-keeper, is 
disturbingly like D. H. Lawrence 
himself, in appearance and _back- 
ground, the alienated, nature-loving 
answer-man. * 

At the start of the book, Lord 
Chatterley becomes literally impotent 
from a wound received in the first 
War, but Lawrence wastes no sym- 
pathy on him. He isn’t a person, but 
merely the whole upper class that got 
England into the War in the first 
place, and Lawrence conveys a cer- 
tain vindictive satisfaction over his 
having nothing left from it but 
the shell of a body, and an empty 
smartness of style. England, or Con- 
stance, turns gropingly to Lawrence, 
or the game-keeper, instead, and the 
relationship that ensues must clearly 
be taken as what Lawrence thinks 
would have been good for post-War 
England. 

To say that his prescription adds 
up simply to “sex” would be to side 
with the prosecution. The defense 
insisted that sex wasn’t the half of it, 
that Connie and the game-keeper had 


a beautiful relationship in all sorts of, 
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largely unstated, ways. But what 
really matters from a literary point 
of view is not the exact quantum of 
sex, but whether the relationship was 
a true one; and here, | think the ex- 
perts shirked their function most cul- 
pably. If an allegory is to have any 
value, the central dynamism of it 
must be examined with much closer 
attention than they gave it. For them, 
it was enough to point out that the 
allegory was there (and then to add 
vaguely that it prophesied fascism, as 
indeed half the books ever written 
have prophesied fascism). It never 
occurred to them, or to the wretched 
prosecutor, to test the truth of the 
allegory, or the accuracy of the les- 
son. 

Katherine Anne Porter has written 
an article about this for “Encounter,” 
which was actually introduced as evi- 
dence in the case. But her credentials 
as an expert were questioned by the 
defense (which took some audacity, 
considering its own collection of ex- 
perts) and the points she made were 
simply side-stepped. Miss Porter was 
mentioned, condescended to by sev- 
eral members of Mr. Gardiner’s 
troupe, and dismissed again. Never- 
theless, her approach to the book 
was considerably more profound 
than theirs, and is one that should 
at least be considered before final 
verdicts are given. 

Miss Porter seems to have found 
something unpleasant in the physical 
resemblance of Mellors to Lawrence. 
The whiskers are missing, to be sure, 
but they both had red hair, wiry 
torsoes and Nottingham accents. Sim- 
ilarities of this sort are not likely 
to be accidental; this degree of iden- 
tification in fiction is usually in- 
tended to make a point. 

But the story is not told from the 
game-keeper’s point of view. It is 
told from Lady Chatterley’s. Not only 
does she make love to the Lawrence- 
like game-keeper, but we are told 
exactly how she feels about it. In 
effect we are told, by the author, how 
it feels to make love to the author — 
a narcissistic performance of no 
mean virtuosity. And the message is 
that it’s wonderful, altogether won- 
derful. 

If Miss Porter is right (and no 
convincing retort ever emerged at the 


euphoric trial), I don’t blame her for 
finding the book unpleasant —so un. 
pleasant that those of us who admire 
Lawrence are apt to feel that she 
must be wrong. But her notion does 
help to explain a curious air of un. 
reality that hangs over Constance 
Chatterley, in particular. 

She seems to be pleased by every. 
thing the game-keeper does and says, 
However outrageous, however appar- 
ently unpleasant, Lady Chatterley is 
all for it. This sponge-like quality 
has led some readers to consider her 
sub-normal mentally; but she is more 
convincingly explained as the stuff of 
day-dreams. Her very predictable en. 
thusiasms would make her a tire. 
some companion in real life, and a 
pretty tiresome one in a book; more 
to the point, she has little to tell us 
about the human condition, because 
she is basically sub-human herself. 
But as a dream, she has a certain 
reality. 

And what about the game-keeper, 
Mellors? He is presented to us as 
something very healthful and sane, 
And, such is Lawrence’s art, that we 
accept him so. (This, of course, is 
where literary art does come in.) 
Usually, a man who feels urged to 
whisper obscenities to a. woman 
would be considered a little neurotic; 
but when Mellors does it, we are 
persuaded that something very beau- 
tiful has happened. So too with his 
whole philosophy of love, which 
comes very close to the adolescent 
fantasy of pure, impersonal sex. In 
real life, adults know that this is de- 
lusive and unworkable; but Law- 
rence, the writer, can persuade us, 
when we see the same thing in a 
book, that it is actually an advance 
on adult courtship; even when the 
game-keeper behaves like George 
Babbitt out on a tear, we have the 
delighted Connie to tell us that it’s 
all right, and Lawrence’s fiery lan- 
guage to tell us it’s better than all 
right. An inexperienced young per- 
son reading this book might be 
wildly misled as to the psychology 
of sex. Everything about Mellors’ per- 
formance is suspect. But it works be- 
cause the author wants it to. 

The jury and public might wel 
have been given this lesson in litera- 
ture—if the experts had been able 
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to give it. By dint of his own 
intensity, and his own stream of dark 
poetry, Lawrence was able to exalt 
a sub-human love story and make it 
seem important. To believe, as the 
experts apparently did, that the im- 
portance lies within the love story 
itself, or within the twopenny- 
ha’penny allegory that enshrined it, 
is to show a misunderstanding of 
literary art almost sufficient to call in 
question one’s standing as an expert. 

The allegory, and therefore the 
tract, seems to me to fall down be- 
cause of the falseness of the central 
relationship. The simple naturism of 
Mellors is not so simple, or so liberat- 
ing, as Lawrence seemed to suppose. 
Phallic worship in the twentieth cen- 
tury can be a self-conscious, and thus 
decadent pastime. The experts were 
curiously heartened by Lawrence’s 
halfway endorsement of monogamy 
(which leaves one more than ever 
bewildered by the modern, secular 
mind), and certainly there is much 
that is Christian about Lawrence’s 
view of sex. But a false story is a 
false story, however enlightened a 
man’s subsidiary opinions; and Lady 
Chatterley seems to me to be false at 
the heart. 

But what business, one begins to 
wonder, has any of this in a court 
of law? Can literary people really 
give snap judgments, under oath, on 
questions of artistic nuance — before 
a sarcastic prosecutor, and a befud- 
dled judge? 

The first attempt to do so has 
proved quite exceptionally clownish. 
The experts, under the mildest goad- 
ing, threw discretion to the winds, 
and talked of the book in terms of 
the Bible and Shakespeare. The prose- 
cutor, all at sea, and probably bored 
as well, with all this literary talk, 
asked them questions about morality, 
which were quite outside their prov- 
ince, and then got upset when they 
answered him. Anglican divines ap- 
peared as from nowhere and made 
extravagant statements, for which one 
of them was later reprimanded by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. 

As.a show it was incomparable. 
The newspapers had a field-day, and 
some of the funnier cartoons are re- 
printed in the book. But basically, it 
wasn’t very funny. 
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Sybil Bedford, the novelist, has 
called the defense witnesses “people 
of brain, heart and conscience,” but 
it soon became obvious that what 
would have taken real courage would 
have been for anyone to stand up 
and say, “The book is not very 
good.” There is something immensely 
dispiriting about hearing expert after 
expert going on like a broken phono- 
graph record, murmuring the same 
pieties about a book that happens to 
be in fashion. 

Had they been asked whether they 
thought the book should be banned, 
these raggle-tailed members of the 
literary establishment might reason- 
ably have spoken with one voice. But 
they were not asked that; they only 
answered as if they had been. 

The truth is that most of these peo- 
ple were not critics at all, nor did 
they have any special knowledge of 
how to read fiction. The point of the 
new Obscenities Act in England is 
to get the kind of detached, soberly 
analytic opinion that a court would 
expect from a pathologist. Perhaps 
this is impossible in the Arts; but we 
do have a few critics who make a 
stab at it (perhaps somewhere be- 
tween two and three), and these 
might be called on in the rare cases 
when they’re needed. The rest (pub- 
lishers, bishops and well-known club- 
men) should not allow themselves to 
be dragged into this sort of thing; or 
if dragged in, they should be chal- 
lenged at once and dragged out 
again. As it is, they only make the 
literary profession look foolish, and 
endanger a privilege that authors 
have grimly won for themselves over 
several years of hard fighting — the 
right to have their work assessed, not 
by red-necked policemen, but by the 
best of their peers. 

The jury voted not guilty, but 
whether not guilty of obscenity or not 


guilty of literary merit was never . 


discovered. The verdict was drowned 
in cheers. “They may,” says C. H. 
Rolph, who edited the transcript, 
“have felt themselves to be out- 
matched by the 35 experts, some of 
whom they had seen on television.” 
And perhaps that should be the last 
word. Addled reverence for experts, 
any experts, can go no further. 

— WILFRID SHEED 
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within which person records date of re- 
ception. Extra 2 inches on top meant to 
be burned during ceremony. This candle 
kept for life as an art object and perma- 
nent record. A wonderful, meaningful gift 
for infants, adults, clergy and religious. 
134%” high, 2” dia. 51% bees wax. $7.95 
Send $.50 for our complete catalog of 
distinctive religious objects. Credit given 
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PN Sessa i i nk. BERARDI’S CROSSROADS 
217 E. Regent Street 
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ART 
Behind the 


Barnes door 


A red-letter event has taken place in 
the art world: the will of the “terrible 
tempered” Doctor Albert E. Barnes 
was, if not broken, at least cracked 
recently by the action of some “mad. 
when-aroused” Philadelphians. From 
now on a trickle of the public is to be 
allowed to see the doctor’s famous art 
collection. 

Ever since the collection was set up 
in the museum built to house it in 
1927, only a few favored by Dr, 
Barnes’s whims were allowed in. A 
written request to see the works of art 
was usually ignored or answered by 
an insulting note. A distinguished Phil- 
adelphia collector received the fol- 
lowing: “I was familiar with your 
reputation in Paris as a boob to whom 
the dealers could sell any worthless 
picture”; a museum director’s polite 
request for the loan of a _ painting 
brought forth the statement that his 
museum was “a house of artistic and 
intellectual prostitution.” Even an af- 
firmative answer did not always insure 
admission. If, between its receipt and 
the trip to Philadelphia, the doctor 
discovered that the caller was con- 
nected in any way with the profes. 
sional art world —a critic or a muse 
um director, for instance, the door 
could well—and usually did —slam 
shut. 

Naturally, an eager public resorted 
to tricks and, occasionally, the doctor 
was taken in. A member of the staff 
of the Museum of Modern Art, one of 
Barnes’s more violent antipathies, 
bought a cheap lined tablet and ad- 
dressed a note in pencil to “Deer Dr. 
Barnes.” He got an immediate appoint- 
ment. A professor at near-by Bryn 
Mawr College who asked permission 
to take a group of students to see the 
collection was told she would have to 
pass an intelligence test first. Museum 
directors and curators were anathema 
to him and came in for the worst treat- 
ment of all. Their requests for admit- 
tance might evoke a curt reply signed 
by the “janitor.” 

When Dr. Barnes died in 1951 it was 
hoped that the collection would be 
opened to the public, and when it 
wasn’t, Philadelphians became restive. 
After all, the Foundation’s collection, 
valued today at anywhere from $75- 
000,000 to $100,000,000, had always 
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been tax exempt, though its only claim 
to being an educational institution was 
that classes in Art Appreciation and 
the History of Art were taught to a 
rigorously limited number of students. 

Remembering his own lean student 
days, the doctor had real empathy for 
serious young minds, especially if he 
could mold them. From the first, he 
encouraged student participation and 
set up his Foundation as a teaching 
institution. Even so, a certain amount 
of certification and pasteurization took 
place before admittance. But the doc- 
tor could also be generous and he 
fnanced trips to Europe for many de- 
serving students. 

Recently, however, the State Su- 
preme Court decided that if the collec- 
tion is open to only a select few it is 
not a public institution and therefore 
not entitled to tax-free status. In order 
to preserve its exemption, an agree- 
ment was worked out between Founda- 
tion trustees and the state’s Attorney 
General, Anne X. Alpern, which pro- 
vides that two hundred people shall 
be admitted on two days a week, Fri- 
day and Saturday: one hundred to be 
admitted by advance reservation which 
will be held until 2:30 p.m. the day of 
the appointment; the other hundred 
on a first-come basis. (Reservations 
can be made by telephoning Mohawk 





IF YOU 
WRITE FOR 


Philosophy of MONEY! 
STYLF 


© 
ncer 
AN Herbert SPC 


Enrich your writing by ap- 
plying Herbert Spencer’s 
and Edgar Allan Poe’s 
classic principles that have 
inspired many of the world’s 
greatest authors. Indispen- 
sable if you want to get 
published. Send $1.00 to 
PAGEANT PRESS 
Dept. JM 
101 5th Ave., N.Y.C. 3. 
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SUMMER SALE 
OF ENGRAVED 
CHRISTMAS CARDS 

at great reductions 
Distinctive cards designed by the 
Carmelite Nuns: ENGRAVED on 
finest stock in raised gold and 
colors. 

Write for free folder or send 
$2.20 for Sampler Assortment of 
14 designs. Limited stock. Personal 
imprinting. 

CARMELITE MONASTERY 

1740 Newburg Road 
Louisville 5, Kentucky 
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7-0290 — Merion. Hours are from 9:30- 
4:30.) Art students and _ instructors 
with a reasonable pretext are also ad- 
mitted by special appointment. The 
gallery is entirely closed during July 
and August and on legal holidays. But 
the Barnes’s doors have opened, if ever 
so slightly. 

Much has been written about how 
the self-made, angry Argyrol king got 
that way. Raised in gloomy poverty, he 
still managed an education and with 
a young German chemist put Argyrol 
on the market. It was almost an imme- 
diate success. Barnes may have be- 
come embittered when he moved to 
Merion, a suburb of Philadelphia, to 
be ignored by “Mainliners.” He spent 
much of his time takng pot shots at 
socialites, especially if they showed an 
interest in the arts, but the real cause 
of his venomous behavior probably 
stemmed from the public’s reaction to 
the first exhibition of his collection. 

In 1923 Barnes allowed a group of 
his paintings to be shown at the Phila- 
delphia Academy of Fine Arts. At the 
time Cézanne and Matisse were 
thought wildly modern, especially Ma- 
tisse with his flat planes and shocking 
juxtaposition of colors; Barnes, min- 
gling in the crowd, heard himself be- 
ing called a freak, or worse, and Ma- 
tisse castigated for hoaxing the public. 
Both press and public lowered the 
boom when they saw Soutine’s paint- 
ings, with the newspapers even manag- 
ing to convey the idea that by exhibit- 
ing the pictures the doctor was _per- 
verting the public’s morals. After that, 
the doors closed firmly and only those 
Dr. Barnes thought worthy ever saw 
the collection. 

During the ensuing years the doctor 
kept on studying, writing, buying and 
hating. If the last had not taken such 
virulent and insulting forms, one could 
excuse him by saying that an excess 
of love was the reason for his hostility. 
Certainly his brutal experience when 
he first showed his paintings to the 
public resembled a parent’s taking his 
children to a party only to have them 
spat on when they arrived. But the 
hatred of the collector is buried now 
and only the good of the collection re- 
mains to be seen. 

The impact of the first gallery, a 
large two storied rectangular room is 
heady — for here hang some of the col- 
lection’s greatest paintings: Seurat’s 
“The Models,” three nudes posed 
against a background of superb poin- 
tillist painting, “A Sunday Afternoon 
on the Island of La Grande Jatte,” 





EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY 
ST. FRANCIS COLLEGE 


Conducted by the Franciscan Fathers 


A small 4-year liberal arts college for men. 
B.A. degree. Majors in six fields. Glee Club, 
dramatics, discussion clubs. Athletics: base- 
ball, basketbell, tennis, soccer, Spacious cam- 
pus on Maine coast. Less then two hours from 
Boston. Reasonable fees. Write for catalog. 
Write for catalog. 

Dir. of Adm., 587 Pool St., Biddeford, Me. 

















MARYWOOD COLLEGE 


Accredited Catholic college for women. B.A., 
B.S., B.M. degrees. Major studies in art, bus., 
psych., dietetics, drama, guidance counseling, lib. 
; ‘li brarianship, liturg. music 
9 | eo liturg. music, —_ tech., music 
(N.A.S.M. py i sciences, special ed., speech, 
Poe Bang & sec.), vocational home ec. 
Master’s degrees in education, psychology, li- 
brarianship. Conducted by Sisters, Servants of 
the Immaculate Heart of Mary. Catalog. Give 
te of H. S. graduation. 
" pECNTRAR. MARYWOOD COLLEGE, 


BOX P, SCRANTON, PA. 


Seton Hill College 


Greensburg, Pennsylvania 


Four-year liberal arts. Regional and national 

accreditation. Pre-professional training for medi- 

cine, law, social service. 

ondary teacher education ; 
economics 

of Allegheny Mts. east of Pittsburgh. All sports. 


Catalog on Request. Write Box B 











owned by the Art Institute of Chicago. 
(Barnes, who paid $50,000 for “The 
Models” in 1926, later refused the 
French Government’s offer of $500.000. 
Today it is worth infinitely more.) There 
is a large, fine version of Cézanne’s “The 
Cardplayers,” his staggeringly beauti- 
ful “Nudes in a Landscape,” Renoir’s 
“Artist’s Family” — all set in a melee 
of Carot, Chardin-Courbet—and a 
lot of old wrought iron. Between the 
tall windows is a three-part mural of 
wonderfully convoluted dancing nudes. 
Dr. Barnes induced Matisse, after a 
great deal of persuasion, to come over 
and do them. Picasso and Matisse 
paintings hang in outsize canvases be- 
tween two windows; the Picasso is an 
almost baroque painting of figures — 
a bull and swirling garlands of flow- 
ers; the Matisse, a turbaned contem- 
plative shrouded in a great green coat, 
looking over one’s head in chilly si- 
lence. 

Twenty-five smaller galleries fan out 
from the entrance gallery. Most of the 
walls are of mustard-colored monks- 
cloth which can’t have been cleaned 
since it was put up. The paintings in 
every gallery are stacked two, three or 
more tiers high. 

There is no catalogue of the collec- 
tion, no list to guide one. Perhaps in 
time this will be changed. In the 
meantime each picture has a_ small 
plaque with the artist’s name on the 
frame, but canvases hanging over the 
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SACRED HEART MISSION SEMINARY 


MISSIONARIES OF THE SACRED HEART (M.S.C.) 


are interested in YOUR VOCATION. Be an M.S.C. PRIEST or 
BROTHER. Lack of funds no obstacle. Spread the love of the 
a Sacred Heart here and abroad. Foreign mission work for volun- 
e teers only. 8th graders, high school, and college men! INTER- 
: ESTED? Write TODAY for information, giving age and school- 
grade! Men (18-35) interested in the Brotherhood may join as 


Write to: Director of Vocations 
Geneva 2, Illinois 





Sisters of the Incarnate Word and Blessed Sacrament of the Diocese 


of Cleveland, Ohio. 


Motherhouse: 6618 Pear] Road, Parma Heights, 
Cleveland 30, Ohio 
Dedicated to the Christian Education of Youth. 
Elementary Parochial Schools and Academy. 





Works. 





FRANCISCAN MISSIONARIES OF MARY 


Dedicated to Adoration of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, bringing Christ to All Nations by Social 
Service, Medical, Educational, and Catechetical : 


HOLY FAMILY NOVITIATE 
399 Fruit Hill Ave., 


North Providence, R.I. 





Mission Helpers of the Sacred Heart 
“Happy are they who dwell in Your house, 
O Lord; continually they praise You.” 

As a Mission Helper of the Sacred Heart, 
let the praise of your prayer and good works 
rise continually to His Throne. Pray and work 
with Christ in His Church today! 

Mission Helpers of the Sacred Heart are 
primarily teachers of Religion to Catholic 
children outside the parochial school system; 
they go to the people in their homes and in 
public institutions; they train the laity to as- 
sist in these works and in the various activities 
of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine. 
Write to Vocation Directress 

1001 W. Joppa Road 
Baltimore 4, Maryland 





Carmelite Sisters of St. Therese 
Carmelite Communi- 
ty of the southwest 
dedicated to the love 
of God by following 
St. Therese’s way of 
iritual childhood. 
rvice of God in- 
cludes: Teaching, 
Nursing, Residence 
and_ school’s for 
mentally retarded 
children, Nurseries, etc. For further in- 
formation: Rev. Mother Superior, 1300 
Classon Drive, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 














Asa 
SISTER OF CHARITY 


you will carry on 
the tradition of 


Venerable 
Elizabeth Seton 


in teaching, nursing 
child-care, social 


work 
SISTERS OF CHARITY 
Mount St. Vinc 
New York 71, New York 
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The SISTERS OF THE THIRD ORDER 
OF ST. FRANCIS, whose Motherhouse 
is in Peoria, Illinois, 
“7 have for their field of 
| apostolic labor the car- 
ing of the sick and 
poor in hospitals and 
teaching in schools. 
The Order operates 
11 hospitals in the 
states of Michigan, IIli- 
nois and Iowa. 
For further information write: Mistress 
of Novices, Mount Alverno Novitiate, 
2327 W. Heading Avenue, Peoria, Illinois. 








If you would like to be a 
SISTER OF 
SAINT JOSEPH, 
PRAY to the Holy Spirit 

for counsel; 


TALK with your pastor 
or spiritual director; 


ASK for information. 





WRITE to: 
Vocation Director or CALL: 
Mount St. Joseph CEdar 
R.D. #1 2-8161 


Wheeling, W. Va. 


SOULS wait for you 


in our 
+ CLASSROOMS 
+ HOSPITALS 
+ CATECHETICAL MISSIONS 
The need of the times 
is the will of God 


HOLY CROSS SISTERS 
Merrill, Wisconsin 
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door-jams, such as a Bonnard and 
Vuillard, are for the far-sighted only, 

There is no way of identifying the 
objets dart or furniture, except the 
obvious and plentiful supply of Pens. 
sylvania Dutch chests. This complete 
lack of labels is pretentious, the theory 
being, I suppose, that the student will 
learn soon enough and the public is 
there under sufferance anyway. 

The doctor could never have be 
longed to the school, and there is one, 
that believes that not even a_ label 
should stand between a work of art 
and the beholder, that the experience 
should be purely emotional, that as one 
contemplates a painting its beauty un 
folds, much as a night-blooming cereus 
reveals itself. Those who have read 
Barnes’s several books on art know 
that his approach was analytical. He 
had to tear a painting apart to see how 
it was made. He analyzed and cross 








Sister-Servants of the Holy Ghost 


of Perpetual Adoration 
(“Pink Sisters”) a contemplative congreg#: 
tion devoted to the sublime service of per 
petual adoration of the Blessed Sacrament 
In this congregation there is a wholesome 
alternation of prayer and work. The Divin 
Office (Roman Breviary) is recited in choir 
at intervals throughout the day. Our Holy 
Rule, final Papal approbation in 1950, # 
such that the normal American girl has ™ 
difficulty in following it. Those who are it 
terested in oo ood their life for the glori 
fication of the Blessed Sacrament, for t 
sanctification of the priesthood, and for thé 
propagation of the Faith may apply fo" 
further information to one of the following! 
Convent of Divine Love 
2212 Green St., Phila. 30, Pa. 
Mount Grace Convent 
1438 E. Warne Ave., St. Louis 7, Mo. 
Adoration Convent of Divine Love 
2630 Exposition Blvd., Austin 3, Texas 











SISTERS, SERVANTS OF MARY 
Would you like to serve Jesus 
in the person of the sick? For 
information write to: 

Rev. Mother Provincial 
800 No. 18th Street 
cada Kansas City 2, Kansas 
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Why Not Join the Religiou: 
of Nazareth? 

Teachers, nurses, missionary Siste 

needed for California and the Hol 

Land. 

213 West Olive Avenue 

LOMPAC, CALIFORNIA 
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analyzed, going over every inch of a 
canvas and then tying it up in a neat 
package of findings. 

It was the painter, William Glack- 
ens, a grammar school friend of 
Barnes, who introduced him to the 
world of art and when Barnes had 
successfully launched Argyrol, he 
packed Glackens off to Europe with 
$20,000 to spend on paintings. But 
Barnes soon started going himself and 
became a familiar figure in the gal- 
leries of Europe and America. 

Barnes’s method of arrangement in 
his galleries was audacious. No attempt 
to place works of art in periods or 
schools was made. One small room on 
the ground floor contains Titian, Juan 
de Flandres, some sixteenth century 
carvings, Milton Avery, El] Greco, a 
large antique soup ladle, Pinturicchio 
and a Pennsylvania Dutch chest — 
quite a melange but his eye was such 
that no matter what the mixture of 
style, period, medium, or color, the 
whole things seems to “come off.” One 
could wish for more breathing space 
between objects and certainly for more 
light, but nowhere in the grouping is 
there a jarring note. Other unlikely 
company in an upstairs gallery is 
Tintoretto, Horace Pippin, Courbet. 
Viera la Silva, some New Mexican san- 
tos and Soutine. Barnes’s Soutines are 
outstanding. The doctor bought sixty 
of them at fifty dollars each long be- 
fore Soutine was recognized. This is 
not surprising — Barnes’s “eye” was 
always prophetic. 

The Soutines represent Barnes’s most 
daring purchase. Though he did buy 
beautiful pieces of the sculptor Lip- 
chitz’s cubist period and African Prim- 
itive before they became the fashion in 
collecting, he stayed mainly with con- 
ventional forms. While Picasso experi- 
mented at fever pitch, Barnes con- 
tinued to buy his classical and roman- 
tic blue and rose period paintings. 

The upstairs hall forms a link be- 
tween the wings and overlooks the high 
entrance gallery. The Matisse murals 
are best seen from here. The walls are 
hung with ancient rugs and a Miro 
tapestry. Chairs and chests, adorned 
with sculpture by Modigliani, Renoir 
and Lipchitz line the walls. 

One small gallery overflows with 
African sculpture, a wide variety of 
small drawings and a jack for chang- 
ing a wagon wheel. Another holds a 
case of Egyptian pots and Navajo jew- 
elry over which, assembled in two 
straight lines, are French and German 
Miniatures from the twelfth and four- 
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FRANCISCAN 
BROTHERS 


Brooklyn, WY. 
teaching community 





41 Butler Street Brooklyn 31, N. Y. 





SCHEUT MISSIONERS 


(Immaculate Heart Missioners) 

take the OATH of 
going to the Missions 

WHERE? Hong Kong, Singapore, Ja- 
pan, Philippines, Indonesia, Republic 
of Congo, Haiti, Dominican Republic, 
Guatemala. 

Apostolate in parish work, traveling 
missioners, educators, Catholic action. 


ADMISSION AFTER HIGH SCHOOL 


For information write to: 
Director of Vocations 
Box BB 
Arlington 7, Virginia 





teenth centuries. The rich impasto of 
the nineteenth century painter Monti- 
celli hangs next to the delicate brush- 
work of the sixteenth century Oriental, 
Tosa Mitsushige. 

The doctor liked hardware. Every 
gallery has a quota of antique locks, 
flanges, bolts, knobs, scissors, nut- 
crackers, andirons, hinges, all so feli- 
citously placed that they weave har- 
moniously into the total hanging. Even 
the ancient meat-saw that crowns a 
group of small Picassos, Klees, De- 
muths, Wols and Pascins seems to “be- 
long.” This gallery (No. 26) is 
crammed with small watercolors and 
drawings, each a succinct gem. 

Albert Barnes is sure to remain one 
of the most colorful characters in the 
history of collecting. His insults will 
be forgotten; his sure eye has built 
one of the great collections of the 
world. — ELoiseE SPAETH 
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NEVER TOO LATE TO 
BECOME A PRIEST! 


Study for the Diocesan, Missionary 
or Religious Clergy at 
HOLY APOSTLES SEMINARY 


Cromwell, Conn. 











A Seminary exclusively for Belated 
Vocations, Holy Apostles is fully ac- 
credited to offer its own B.A. degree. 
® Accelerated Latin for 
Beginners 
@ Two Years of College 
Humanities 
@ Two Years of Philosophy 
Students interested in only a par- 
ticular section of the course are 
welcome. 
Write to: 
Director of Admissions 
Holy Apostles Seminary 
Cromwell, Conn. 














OUR LADY OF MEPKIN 


TRAPPIST ABBEY 
Moncks Corner 


South Carolina 





The Cistercian Fathers 
Members of the Cistercian Mon- 

astery Our Lady of Dallas, in addi- 
tion to their monastic life, teach in 
secondary and higher educational 
fields. Young men who have finished 
their high school education and who 
feel they have a vocation to serve 
God in the religious life by becom- 
ing a Cistercian Father, should write 
for information to: 

Very Reverend Father Prior 

Cistercian Monastery 

Route 2, Box 1, Irving, Texas 





“The contemplative life! Oh how 
precious it is in the eyes of God. How 
valuable to the Church” (Pope John 
XXIII, Oct. 1960) 

OUR LADY OF GUADALUPE 

TRAPPIST ABBEY 

Box 207, Lafayette, Oregon 





ComeEpy is an insubstantial art. The 
life-span of a single joke is shorter 
than a moth’s: “use it once and throw 
it away,” says the TV commercial, 
probably referring to jokes. (Which 
may explain why people who call 
their cats by funny names and tack 
comic sayings on the wall, are notori- 
ously unhumorous.) Since Hollywood 
also has a. deep commitment to old 
jokes, and dead laughter, the inquest 
might as well start with that. 

Chestnuts that fester smell worse 
than weeds. But some gags age more 
gracefully than others: indeed certain, 
formally satisfying jokes don’t reach 
their primes until they have almost 
ceased to be funny in the usual sense. 
An old W. C. Fields’s line, for instance, 
can excite feelings of rarest tenderness; 
not necessarily the panic-stricken spasm 
called laughter, but something suffused, 
complex, proper to the arts. Any joke 
that can thus survive its shock value is 
likely to be a classic. 

These somber reflections were pro- 
voked by Danny Kaye’s new picture, 
“On the Double.” Apparently his ad- 
visers have despaired of finding a 
good, new vehicle for Kaye, so they 
have rolled him out on a troika of 
old ones. The result is a handy sort 
of anthology: Kaye the hypochondriac 
(“Up in Arms”), Kaye the famous 
man’s double (“On the Riviera’), 
Kaye floundering among the dancers 
(“Knock on Wood,” “The Court Jes- 
ter”), Kaye the bashful lover (pas- 
sim). 

None of it seems as funny as it 
used to, although one knows it is 
really, and laughs on in despair. 
Kaye’s stuff depends so much on hys- 
terical vitality (his own and yours) 
that when it doesn’t work, you are 
likely to feel partly at fault, as well as 
very tired. But Kaye in this film does 
not have the look of a classic. He was 
always a man who did funny things, 
rather than a funny-man; the person- 
ality is not essentially comic (as 
Fields’s was), comic as far down as 
you could see. Something melancholy, 
dispirited, possibly even humorless, 
seems to lie at the bottom of it; and 
this we spy more and more clearly as 
the manner wears thin. 

Yet Kaye is a great craftsman, and 
“On the Double” has several moments 
funnier than anyone else’s. Movie com- 
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Chestnut blight 


edy is timidly working several old 
veins at the moment, and of these 
Kaye’s are certainly some of the more 
robust. 

The Freddy Lonsdale comedy of 
spats, leisure and chitchat is thinly 
represented this season by “The Pleas- 
ure of His Company.” Hitherto, I had 
supposed that you couldn’t go wrong 
with unrepentant scoundrels (Melvyn 
Douglas never had any trouble). Yet 
this film almost had me wondering 
what one had ever seen in them. 

The essence of the comic scoundrel 
has always been timing. The victim 
should be left gasping by sheer foot- 
work. Harpo Marx could wrestle Mrs. 
Rittenhouse to the floor and be off on 
his bicycle in a matter of seconds. In 
higher comedy, Cary Grant would reg- 
ularly traduce the butler and have the 
grandmother in two minds before the 
ink had dried on the credits. 

But in “Pleasure,” everyone moves 
as slowly as a glacier. The rascal 
(Fred Astaire) spends what seems like 
a lifetime casing his victims’ plushy 
house before the story even gets under- 
way. The filmers have hedged their bets 
with endless scenic effects, stately 
homes of Hollywood to begin with, and 
later outdoor shots of San Francisco. 
(Worth neting perhaps: movies set in 
S.F. are nearly always bad, although 
not as bad as movies set in Hong Kong; 
movies set in Acapulco being simply 
unspeakable. ) 

At last the story begins. But the 
pace does not noticeably tighten. As- 
taire spends a deal of time ogling his 
long-lost daughter (Debbie Reynolds), 
thus introducing a faintly unpleasant 
motif which is, somewhat disconcerting- 
ly, to prove the very heart of the comedy. 
(The vintage scoundrel never had any 
motives at all, beyond blatant self- 
aggrandisement ; if he was neurotic to 
boot, it only occurred to you days aft- 
erwards.) The tempo jogs along so 
close to that of real life, that the 
scoundrel soon becomes, as he would 
in real life, a boor and an embassass- 
ment— doubly so, because — Astaire 
brings no conviction to this kind of 
work. 

“Pleasure” succeeds in isolating sev- 
eral comic problems. As a quasi-fantasy, 
it lacks the required verve and self- 
confidence; like Danny Kaye, it seems 
at heart dispirited; its buoyancy con- 


s 


trived and curiously wistful. The huge, 
lush sets make comic-choreography dif. 
ficult, and would not be there at all jf 
the filmers had had any real confidence 
in their joke. The “comic-spectacular” 
is obviously too cumbersome a form for 
a writer with a truly funny idea. 

A comedy has, in short and above all, 
to keep moving. Yet here, even the wit 
seems to go in slow motion. Pogo Poole 
(Astaire) can only sparkle in a dim 
setting (Tab Hunter). And the lum. 
bering give-and-take between these two 
often sounds like a remedial course 
in repartee. Sophistication for the 
masses, no doubt — and yet Mort Sahl 
and such have become widely popular 
with a kind of comedy that leaves all 
this light years behind. The cringing 
fear of losing cash has as usual cost 
Hollywood dear. 

A third funny film that rang no 
brass gongs left me wondering whether 
the fault really lay not in our stars 
and directors but in ourselves. Peter 
Ustinov’s “Romanoff and Juliet” is a 
transylvanian fantasy, and the fatal 
ease with which one so categorized it 
may tell something about our satiated 
condition. In lieu of the Franz Joseph 
moustaches (too expensive to keep up 
these days) it features that bumbling 
American with the rimless glasses and 
a Russian fugitive from “Ninotchka,” 
and might have added up to a gasser 
as recently as ten years ago, but is well 
and truly a period piece by now. 
Ustinov, as head of a cuddlesome prin- 
cipality, shrugs, makes funny faces, gets 
drunk — there is something eerie about 
how little it seems to matter which. 
But the movie has a good deal of inci- 
dental charm, what with the Franz 
Lehar costumes, and some fair slap- 
stick. 

It may be that we have been using 
up humor reserves too fast, eroding 
the soil by ripping jokes out of every 
possible situation and leaving it for 
dead. Or it may be that new kinds of 
jokes will eventually be found, like 
food from the sea, to keep up with our 
frantic consumption. Meanwhile Bob 
Hope’s Univac method (President 
Kennedy - youth- diapers-touch-football : 
Eisenhower-golf-Gettysburg, etc.) con- 
tinues to provide ersatz relief for 
many. 

But even Hope’s mechanical topi 
cality seems to be too rich for Holly- 
wood’s blood: safer the dead jokes and 


dead laughter. If there is going to be 


a new vein of comedy, it will have to be 
opened in somebody else’s bathtub. 
— Witrrip SHEED 
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JUBILEE’s Ikon Guild records are im- 
from Europe: many are unavail- 
able except through JUBILEE. The 
records are excellently performed, are 
well recorded and liturgically unsur- 
passed. They include both Latin and 
Eastern rites as well as folk music. All 
are pressed on high quality stock and 
are enthusiastically recommended by 
the editors of JUBILEE. Our most 
popular current item is the African 
Mass (listed under folk music). It’s a 
spectacular musical treat. 


amBrosian chant 


33 AMBROSIAN CHANT A remarkable 
and unique set of records of the chant of 
the ancient church of Milan. Most of the 
chants date from the fourth century ; some 
are accredited to St. Ambrose himself, 
who gave form to the music of his people 
in their battle against the Arian heretics. 
Other chants reflect Carolingian, Byzan- 
tine and Roman influences. Hymns, anti- 
phons, psalms, canticles, alleluias, Epistles, 
Gospels, prefaces are among the selections 
from the liturgy and Office throughout the 
year. Exotic, emotional, archaic, they are 
an important musical document of _ the 
primitive Church. Three records and illus- 
trated booklet, $20.00 


gregorian chant 


3-11 TRAPPIST CHANT Twelve hymius 
superbly sung by the monks of Citeauz, 
the first Cistercian monastery. The record 
includes the famous and very beautiful 
Trappist SALVE REGINA. $7.50 

i14 MASS FOR THE DEAD The complete 
Mass for the dead—on one record—from 
Introit to the final responses (and includ- 
ing the DIES IRAE) chanted by members 
of a Spanish Benedictine abbey. $7.50 
33-42 CHANTS FOR THE VIRGIN A 
beautiful record—a collection of 26 Mar- 
ian hymns from all seasons of the litur- 
pn year; Gregorian chant at its purest. 


344 MARIAN CHANT Another beautiful 
record of Gregorian hymns to the Virgin, 
this one sung by Spanish Benedictines of 


mt bbey of Santo Domingo de. Silos. 


3-13/14 THE DEATH OF A CHRIS- 
TIAN The Office and Mass for the dead, 
beautifully sung by the Benedictine monks 
of En Calcat; the DIES IRAE is magnifi- 
cently rendered. This two-record set also 
includes on its last side the Reproaches, 
PANGE LINGUA and VEXILLA REGIS from the 
Good Friday liturgy. $15 

311 THE MASS A complete Gregorian 
Mass sung by Canon Sydney MacEwan and 
the choir of the Church of Santa Susanna 
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in Rome. Here is a rare opportunity to 
hear the full high Mass, with both spoken 
and sung parts. The forty-page accom- 

ying booklet contains a history of the 
Mass by the noted biblical scholar, Mon- 
nor John J. Dougherty, and the com- 
plete text of the Mass. $5.98 
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33-61 ANTIPHONS AND PSALMS Mass 
Z; yd antiphons and psalms useful 
throughout the liturgical year. An excellent 
record that may o be used in teaching 
Gregorian chant. Ten-inch, $5 
33-84 GREGORIAN MASTERPIECES A 
selection of the most beautiful of all Gre- 
oa chants from the liturgical year. 


Gelineau psalms 

These are the work of a French priest 
in developing a vernacular psalmody. 
We suggest 33-04 (in French) and GR1 
(in English) as the best and most in- 
teresting. 


33-04 PSAUMES This is the first and the 
most famous of the Gelineau records. In 
French. $7.50 


33-08/09 PSAUMES More of Pére Geli- 
neau’s best psalms. In French. Two rec- 
ords, $15 

GR1 PSALMS Monks and the boys of an 
English Benedictine school under the di- 
rection of Dom Gregory Murray, O.S.B. 
This is the best of all the versions in 
English. Ten-inch, $5 


EASTERN RITE 


33-27 VESPERS AND MATINS One of the 
finest examples available of the chant of 
the Russian Orthodox Church; it captures 
the deep-rooted mysticism of the Eastern 
world. Deacon and choir (which have had 
the special distinction of being invited to 
sing at Notre Dame cathedral in Paris) 
possess exceptional voices. This record and 
the Romanian Liturgy (33-52) are neces- 
sities for any good collection of liturgical 
music, $7.50 

33-28 KEDROFF QUARTET A number 
of chants in the great tradition of Russian 
monasticism. The melodies come from 
many sources, including Greece and Kiev; 
there are also several canticles reflecting 
the influence of the Occident upon Russia 
and some showing the return by modern 
composers to the ancient tradition. Ten- 
inch (33 rpm), $5 

001 BYZANTINE MUSIC A treasure of 
hymns and antiphons sung by a Greek Or- 
thodox priest and the Byzantine Chorale. 
Included are a third-century hymn to the 
Trinity, the famous Akathistos Hymn to 
the Virgin, twelfth-century chants from 
Mount Athos, and hymns and antiphons 
for various liturgical seasons. Recorded by 
members of the Saint Sophia Greek Ortho- 
dox Cathedral in Los Angeles. $5 

002 GREEK LITURGY The Divine Lit- 
urgy in the form used by Greek Orthodox 
churches here and in Greece, by the same 
choir that produced Byzantine Music 
(001). A rare chance to hear the Liturgy 
of St. John Chrysostom in one of the 
original languages. $5.98 

33-52 ROMANIAN LITURGY The Divine 
Liturgy of St. John Chrysostom, sung in 
Romanian and Greek by a Byzantine rite 
Catholic group. An excellent and virile ren- 
dering of an Eastern rite Mass. $7.50 
33-59 MELKITE LITURGY A special 
event: excerpts from the Good Friday lit- 
urgy in the Byzantine rite! An unusual 
record, sung in Arabic and Greek accord- 
ing to the Melkite usage by priests of 
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Paris’s famed St. Julien le Pawvre. Ten- 
inch (33 rpm), $5 

8960 COPTIC MUSIC For centuries the 
chant of the Egyptian Church has been 


ignored by the West, although musically 
and liturgically it is of extreme signi 
cance. Because of their isolation after the 
Council of Chalcedon of 451, the Copts 
have retained many primitive customs 
with little external influence. Recently re- 
cordings were made in the Coptic cathe- 
dral of St. Mark in Cairo; here are a 
selection from this most important and 
unusual liturgy. $5.95 


medieval 

33-48 MINSTRELS, TROUBADORS AND 
GREGORIAN Songs, both sacred and 
profane, from the flowering of the Middle 
Ages, a period when the vernacular was 
just beginning to achieve status in the 
arts. Some songs are in Medieval French, 
some in Latin (or a mizture of both). The 
performers come from a group known as 
The Arch, who have dedicated themselves 
as best they can to life in the manner of 
the primitive Christians. A fascinating 
record for lovers of the past. Ten inch, $5 
9402 THE PLAY OF DANIEL The fa- 
mous twelfth-century musical drama which 
was widely acclaimed here in its first per- 
formance since the Middle Ages. It has 
been charmingly recorded by its original 
New York performers, the Pro Musica. The 
special album contains not only the full 
Latin text and English translation, but 
the commentary by W. H. Auden (which 
first appeared in JUBILEE). A forerunner 
of the opera, it is one the great classics of 
medieval music. Twelve-inch, $4.98 


Polyphonic 

C3 PALESTRINA Three masses—the Mass 
of Pope Marcellus, the MISSA BREVIS and 
the MISSA AD FUGAM—by the great Italian 
genius of polyphonic music. Palestrina 
ranks among the rare handful of top crea- 
tive masters and these are among his most 
outstanding works. The performance is by 
the Netherlands Chamber Choir. $6 

33-58 SONG OF SONGS Extracts from the 
great canticle of love, set to polyphonic 
music by Palestrina, the prodigious genius 
of the Renaissance. The choir is that of 
Fribourg Cathedral. Ten-inch, $5 


PROTESTANT 


4528 ANGLICAN LITURGY This is the 
music of the liturgy in English, according 
to the usage of the Anglican Church, 
which follows the Roman rite Mass and 
sets the vernacular to traditional Gregorian 
modes. Besides the Mass and Evensong in 
plain-chant, the record contains a short 
Communion service by the famed sixteenth- 
century English composer, John Merbecke, 
and the Morning Service in Anglican chant, 
a post-Reformation development for the 
singing of unmetrical English words in 
four-part harmony. $4.98 

33-19 SOLI DEO GLORIA Psalms, 
chorales and the Daily Office by the French 
Protestant monastic community of Taizé 
(see JUBILEE for January, 1961). ($7.50) 


Folk muse 


138PE AFRICAN MASS This is one of our 
most unusual records, the Missa Luba, a 
Mass sung by members of the Baluba tribes 
of the Belgian Congo according to their 
own musical traditions. The music, which 
is accompanied by drums, is not written 
down, but improvised. Contains the KYRIE, 
GLORIA, CREDO, SANCTUS, BENEDICTUS and 
AGNUS DEI. 45 rpm, $3 

644 MAHALIA JACKSON Gospel songs, 
moving and deeply spiritual, by one of the 
greatest of the American Negro revivalist 
singers. Included are “Jesus Met the 
Woman at the Well,” “Oh Lord, is it I?” 
and “Out of the Depths.” $3.98 

302 RONDA DE COPLAS A collection of 
folk songs dedicated to the Virgin from 
all over the Spanish-speaking world. The 
songs are beautiful, melodic and express 
the joy, sadness and a of the common 
people with great lyricism and strength. 
Flamenco, Afro-cuban, saeta and fado are 
some of the styles played by native musi- 
cians. $7.50 


BELLS 


33-29 BELLS An unusual record that has 
turned into a popular item. It consists solely 
of the sounds of different bells, tee J at 
the Benedictine monastery of En-Calcat 
Each bell has a special meaning, and its 
own voice and personality. Ten-inch, $4 


The Word of God 
33-37 ABRAHAM An unusual record—a 
magnificent reading from the French Jer- 
usalem Bible of the chapters of Genesis 
dealing with the life of Abraham. Inter- 
spersed are passages of commentary from 
Hebrews, the Gospels and the Psalms. 
Accompanied by trumpets and drums. 
$7.50 









“Demonstrates the practical steps 


by which Christian Couples can perfect 


their marital union... 
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From the Foreword by His Eminence 


FRANCIS CARDINAL SPELLMAN 
Archbishop of New York 


THE Catholic 


Marriage Man 


The first complete guide to marital relations written specifically for the Catholic home. 
By Very Rev. Msgr. George A. Kelly with a Foreword and Imprimatur by Francis Cardinal Spellman 


ERE IS the book that Catholic families 

have asked for time and again—ap- 
proved guidance on the many spiritual, 
physical, and emotional problems of mar- 
riage. The Catholic Marriage Manual will 
bring you serenity and happiness, and help 
you fulfill the ideals of the holy Sacrament 
of Matrimony. This practical, frank, read- 
able book will set your mind at ease by 
giving you revealing insights into the spiri- 
tual beauty and the everyday problems of 
married life. As you will see in the partial 
Table of Contents here, the most intimate 
subjects are dealt with in an adult, forth- 
right manner. You'll find valuable medical 


advice on such topics as conjugal relations, 
frigidity, pregnancy, childbirth, impotence ; 
read the Church attitude on abortion and 
mixed marriages. 

An entire chapter is devoted to birth con- 
trol and the rhythm method. This method 
is explained in detail, with the complete 
facts about Dr. John Ryan’s improved 
thermal method of cycle determination. 


Covers Every Aspect of Marriage 


Every aspect of marriage is covered—the 
spiritual and emotional as well as the phys- 
ical. The author, Monsignor George A. Kelly, 

















Marriage Is A Sacred Voca- 
tion. Meaning of your call by 
God... Parenthood is primary 
purpose .. . Why marriage 
Taust be a permanent union 
. . ..How the sacrament can 
purify your love. 
Keys To Mutual Love. How 
to understand your mate . 
Qualities demanded of the suc- 
cessful husband and wife . 
Individual differences impor- 
tant . Learning to accept 
your role in marriage. 
A Catholic Doctor Looks At 
Mi (By Bernard J. 
Pisani, M.D., Director, De- 
Partment of Obstetrics and 
Gynecology, St. Vincents Hos- 
pital, New York, ) _s is God’s 
creation; not “vulga 
Why you should roa A puri- 
tanical views of sex is 
Physical aspects . . . How 
husbands and wives approach 
marital act differently ... 
ow ser pee physical and 
of men 
and nana . ... What wife 
needs ... What husband needs 
. . Partners’ “rights” . 
Causes of frigidity in women. 
How it can be treated. Causes, 
treatments for male impo- 
tence. 
Birth Control and the Rhythm 
Method. urch teaching on 
artificial contraception . . 
Sterilization . Rhythm 
method based on owas law. 
Calendar method . . . Body 
temperature method . .. Who 
may practice rhythm . ... Dis- 
advantages of rhythm meth- 


od. 

The Miracle of Birth. How 

your child is conceived, de- 

veloped . . . Tests for preg- 

nancy... ee: baby’s growth 

in womb. . . Delivery-room 
. Caesarian sec- 


Breast-feeding. Baptism. Mis- 
; Cause, preventive 
treatments. 
Help for the Childless Couple. 
uses and treatments for 





PARTIAL TABLE OF CONTENTS. 


wife’s or husband’s infertility 
. . . Most favorable conditions 
for conception . . . Why the 
Church opposes artificial in- - 
semination Adopting 
children. 
Danger Signs. Symptoms of 
trouble . . . Inability to agree 
on “little things” Nag- 
ging wife . . . Neglect of re- 
ligious duties . . . Importance 
of personal appearance ae 
Why sex relations should im- 
Prove with age. 
How to Disagree With Your 
Mate. Rules of disagreeing 
. . How to get grievances 
out of your system... How 
to keep discussions within 
bounds . . . Importance of giv- 
ing in on little things. 


Money Values in Marriage. 
Modern overemphasis on 
money . . . Materialism fosters 
contraception .. . Danger of 
the ‘“meal-ticket” husband 
se ad nger of the working 
wife . . . Who should handle 
the money? 
The In-Law Problem. Rules to 
keep the in-law situation from 
getting out-of-hand . ... Three 
principles that avoid friction 
. Caring for aged parents. 
Menopause and Old Age. 
Critical period . . . Spiritual 
life helps adjustments of mid- 
dle age... . Changes in women 
. Treatments for problems 
at the menopause . . . Prob- 
lems of the middle-aged man 
. .. Happily growing old to- 
gether. 
“Until Death Do You Part.” 
Divorce evil . . . When Catho- 
lic marriages are invalid. . . 
The Pauline —— eee 
Costs of annulment . . . Two 
kinds of separation . . . Con- 
ditions under which Catholics 
may start civil divorce ac- 
tions. 
If Your Mate Is Not A Catho- 
lic. Why the Church opposes 
mixed marriages . . ow to 
encourage non-Catholic sdten 








to take more active interest 
in Church. 
Parenthood, Advantages of 
large family . What your 
child needs from you . 
Schooling and sex education 
. . . Five marks of a good 
father Your role as 
mother . . . How can a child 
be spoiled? ... A warning to 
mothers of daughters. 
Religion In The Home. Set- 
ting an example for your 
child. ‘‘Keeping Christ in 
Christmas” . Celebrating 
baptismal and saints’ days 
. Influence of newspapers, 
magazines, books, movies, TV. 


Appendix, The Mass non the 
Day of Marriage. . 





is the Director of the New York Archdio 


cese’s Family Life Bureau. His guidance 


based on his broad knowledge of everyda@ 


family experiences as well as the teach 
of the Church. You'll find practical, realis 


advice on in-law troubles, money question 
problems of parenthood—all the daily h 


man difficulties of modern marriage. 


Valuable chapters on the menopause af 


techniques of preserving marital happines 
make The Catholic Marriage Manual as u 
ful to older couples as it is to newlyweds, 

Father Kelly’s wise counsel can help 
find the joy that comes only to couples 


cure in their knowledge, confident in the 


actions, and true to their faith. A book 
this kind—combining the practical advice @ 


doctors and family counselors with 


accepted doctrines of the Church—has lon 


been needed. 


Examine It 10 Days Without Charge 


Because the publishers feel that this bo 
belongs in every Catholic home, arrang 
ments have been made to offer copies 


ten days’ free examination. You may obtaif 


one merely by sending the coupon; 
money is required. A copy will be sent 
you in a plain wrapper. 

After ten days, i 
it for any reason, simply return it and 0 


nothing. Otherwise send $4.95 plus postage 


and handling costs as payment in full. 


the coupon today. RANDOM HOUSE, Dep 


R1-128, P. O. Box 312, Murray Hill St 
New York 16, N. Y. 


you decide not to kee 








of an Expectant ier and 
after Childbirth . Prayers 
for Family and Vocations aie 
A Decalogue for Parents... 
Family Prayer Card. 














RANDOM HOUSE Dept. R1-128 
P. O. Box 312, Murray Hill Station, 
New York 16, N. Y. 

Please send, for 10 Day FREE Examination, 
the book(s) by Msgr. Kelly I have checked be- 
low. If I decide not to keep book(s) I may return 
them within ten days and owe nothing. Other- 
wise, I will remit cost of book(s) plus a few 
cents’ postage and handling costs. (If you en- 
clo-e payment in full the coupon. WE 
PAY all postage and handling. Same 10-day 
refund privilege.) 


0) THE CATHOLIC MARRIAGE mandees 
regular edition (R1) $4. 


(] THE CATHOLIC MARRIAGE MANUAL— 
Special De Luxe Edition (R2) Bound in white 
Fabrikoid stamped in blue and genuine gold, 
boxed. Handsome addition to your library or 
a beautiful gift $6.95 


THE CATHOLIC FAMILY HANDBOOK 
(R4)—Complete, practical guidance on fami- 
ly life and rearing children. Covers moral 
training, sex education, the “exceptional” 
child, problems of working mothers, the 
broken home, career planning, dating, mar- 
riage preparation, etc. Foreword and Im- 
primatur by Cardinal Spellman $4.95 
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